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PUBLISH ER'S NOTICES. 


x“p All communications relating to the business 
matiers of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers. remittances, &e., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. é 

x¢p Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper willbe sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at on 

risk, by mail; taking care to have the letter putin an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. : 2 

xp We desire to call attention to the notice 
which asks correspondents, in all cases, when names 
are sent, to give the county, as well as post office 
and State. One correspondent writes, “It is of no 
consequence to give the name of the county.” It 
is of consequence to us, as we Guunot enter the 
names of subscribers till we ascertain the county. 
Let every name be distinctly written. 

x¢p Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 

s‘p Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft én New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 

transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not send 
certificates of deposite. f 

x¢p Accounts are kept with each subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is immediately passed to his credit, 
and a receipt therefor sent in his paper. If those 
who pay do not receive ina reasonable time 
receipts from this office, they are requested to noti- 
fy the publisher, stating the time when and to 
whom paid. 

z‘pIn transcribing names, it is probable that 
errors have occurred. Our friends are requested 
to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

zp Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their cammission, and, ix 
. all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

3*> Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. : 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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OLD AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


[CONCLUDED FROM THE LAST NUMBER OF THE ERA.| 


JOHN BUNYAN. 

His mind at this period was evidently shaken, 
in some degree from its balance. He was troubled 
with strange, wicked thoughts, confused by doubts 
and blasphemous suggestions, for which he could 
only account by supposing himself possessed of 
the devil. He wanted to curse and swear, and had 
to clap his hands on his mouth to prevent it. In 
prayer, he felt, as he supposed, Satan behind him, 
pulling his clothes, and telling him to have done, 
and break off — suggesting that he had better 
pray to him, and, calling up before his mind’s eye 
the figures of a bull, a tree, or some other object, 
instead of the awful idea of God. 

He notes here, as cause of thankfulness, that, 
even in this dark and clouded state, he was ena- 
bled to see the “vile and abominable things fo- 
mented by the Quakers,” to be errors. Gradually, 
the shadow wherein he had so long 

“Walked beneath the day’s broad glare, 
A darkened man,” 
passed from him, and, for a season, he was afford- 
ed an “ evidence of his salvation from Heaven, 
with many golden seals thereon hanging in his 
sight.” But, ere long, another temptation assailed 
him. A strange suggestion haunted him, to sell or 
part with his Saviour. His own account of this 
hallucination is too painfully vivid to awaken any 
other feeling than that of sympathy and sadness: 


“JT could neither eat my food, stoop for a pin, 
chop a stick, or cast mine eye to look on this or 
that, but still the temptation would come, Sell 
Christ for this, or sell Christ for that; sell him, 
sell him. 

“Sometimes it would run in my thoughts, not 
so little as a hundred times together, Sell him, sell 
him; against which, I may say, for whole hours 
together, I have been forced to stand as continu- 
ally leaning and forcing my spirit against it, lest 
haply, before I were aware, some wicked thought 
might arise in my heart, that might consent there- 
to; and sometimes the tempter would make me 
believe [ had consented to it ; but then I should be 
as tortured upon a rack, for whole days together. 

‘This temptation did put me to such scares, lest 
I should at sometimes, I say, consent thereto, and 
he overcome therewith, that, by the very force of 
my mind, my very body would be put into action 
or motion, by way of pushing or thrusting with 
my hands or elbows: still answering, as fast as the 
destroyer said, Sell him, I will not, I will not, I 
will not; no, not for thousands, thousands, thou- 
sands of worlds; thus reckoning, lest I should set 
too low a value on him, even until I scarce well 
knew where I was, or how to be composed again.” 

“But to be brief: one morning, as I did lie in 
my bed, I was, as at other times, most fiercely as- 
saulted with this temptation, to sell and part with 
Christ ; the wicked suggestion still running in my 
mind, Sell him, sell him, sell him, sell him, sell 
him, as fast as a man could speak ; against which, 
also, in my mind, as at other times, I answered, 
No, no, not for thousands, thousands, thousands, 
at least twenty times together; but at last, after 
much striving, I felt this thought pass through my 
heart, Let him go if he will; and I thought also, 
that I felt my heart freely consent thereto. Oh! 
the diligence of Satan! Oh! the desperateness of 
man’s heart! 

‘* Now was the battle won, and down fell I, as a 
bird that is shot from the top of a tree, into great 
guilt, and fearful despair. Thus getting out of my 
bed, I went moping into the field ; but God knows, 
with as heavy a heart as mortal man, I think 
could bear ; where, for the space of two hours, 
was like a man bereft of life ; and, as now, past all 
recovery, and bound over to eternal punishment. 

“And withal, that Scripture did seize upon my 
soul: ‘Or profane person, as Esau, who, for one 
morsel of meat, sold his birthright ; for ye know, 
how that afterward, when he would have inherit- 
ed the blessing, he was rejected ; for he found no 
place of repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.’ ” 

For two years and a half, as he informs us, that 
awful Scripture sounded in his ears like the knell 
ofa lost soul. He believed that he had committed 
the unpardonable sin. His mental anguish was 
united with bodily illness and suffering. His 
nervous system became fearfully deranged; his 
limbs trembled ; and he supposed this visible trem- 
ulousness and agitation to be the mark of Cain. 


Troubled with pain and distressing sensations in 
his chest, he began to fear that his breast-bone 
would split open, and that he should perish like 
Judas Iscariot, He feared that. the tiles of the 
houses would fall upon him as he walked the 
streets. He was like his own Man in the Cage at 
the House of the Interpreter, shut out from the 
premises, and looking forward to certain judgment. 
. Methought,” he says, “the very sun that shineth 
in heaven did grudge to give me light.” And stil} 


the dreadful words: ‘He found no place for re- 
pentance, though he sought it carefully with 
tears,” sounded in the depths of his soul. They 
Were, he says, like fetters of brass to his legs, and | in 
their continual clanking followed him for months. 
Regarding himself elected and predestined for 
n, he thought that all things worked for 

and eternal overthrow, while all things 


wrought for the best, and to do 
His universe had, he" 







him ; the green earth, the bright waters, the sky 
} itself, were written over with his irrevocable curse. 

Well was it said by Bunyan’s contemporary, 
the excellent Cudworth, in his eloquent sermon 
before the Long Parliament, that “we are nowhere 
commanded to pry into the secrets of God, but the 
wholesome advice given us is this: ‘T’o make our 
calling and election sure’ We have no warrant 


eternity, to spell out our names among the stars.” 
“Must we say that God sometimes, to exercise 
His uncontrollable dominion, delights rather in 
plunging wretched souls down into infernal night 
and everlasting darkness? What, then, shall we 
make the God of the whole worl?) Nothing but 
a cruel and dreadful Errings, with curled fiery 
snakes about His head, and fire-brands in His 
hand; thus governing the world! Surely, this 


in the world, if He must needs be such, or else to 
wish heartily there were none.” It was thus at 
times with Bunyan. He was tempted, in this sea- 
son of despair, to believe that there was no resur- 
rection and no judgment. 

One day he tells us a sudden rushing sound, as 
of wind or the wings of angels, came to him through 
the window, wonderfully sweet and pleasant; and 
it was as if a voice spoke to him from heaven 
words of encouragement and hope, which, to use 
his language, commanded, for the time, “a si- 
lence in his heart to all those tumultuous thoughts 
that did use, like masterless hell-hounds, to 
roar and bellow and make a hideous noise with- 
in him.” About this time, also, some comforting 
passages of Scripture were called to mind; but he 
remarks, that whenever he strove to apply them 
to his case, Satan would thrust the curse of Esau 
in his face, and wrest the good word from him. 
The blessed promise, “ Him that cometh to me, J 
will in no wise cast out,” was the chief instrumen- 
tality in restoring his lost peace. He says of it: 
“If ever Satan and I did strive for any word of 
God in all my life, it was for this good word of 
Christ ; heatone end, and [at the other—oh, what 
work we made! It was for this in John, I say, 
that we did so tug and strive; he pulled, and I 
pulled, but, God be praised! I overcame him; I 
got sweetness from it. Oh! many a pull hath my 
heart had with Satan for this blessed sixth chap- 
ter of John!” 

Who does not here call to mind the struggle 
between Christian and Apollyon in the valley! 
That was no fancy sketch ; it was the narrative of 
the author’s own grapple with the Spirit of Evil. 
Like his ideal Christian, he “ conquered through 
Him that loved him.” Love wrought the victory: 
the Scripture of Forgiveness overcame that of 
Hatred. 

He never afterwards relapsed into that state of 
religious melancholy from which he so hardly es- 
caped. He speaks of his deliverance, as the wak- 
ing out of a troublesome dream. His painful ex- 
perience was not lost upon him; for it gave him, 
ever after, a tender sympathy for the weak, the 
sinful, the ignérant, and desponding. In some 
measure, he had been “touched with the feeling 
of their infirmities.” He could feel for those in 
the bonds of sin and despair, as bound with them. 
Hence his power as a preacher ; hence the wonder- 
ful adaptation of his great allegory to all the 
variety of spiritual conditions. Like Fearing, 
he had lain a month in the Slough of Despond, 
and had played, like him, the long melancholy 
bass of spiritual heaviness. With Feeble-mind, 
he had fallen into the hands of Slay-good, of the 
nation of Man-eaters; and had limped along his 
difficult way upon the crutches of Ready-to-halt, 
Who better than himself could describe the con- 
dition of Despondency, and his daughter Much- 
afraid, in the dungeon of Doubting Castle? Had 
he not also fallen among thieves, like Little-faith? 

His account of his entering upon the solemn 
duties of a preacher of the gospel is at once curi- 
ous and instructive. He deals honestly with him- 
self, exposing all his various moods, weaknesses, 
doubts, and temptations. “I preached,” he says, 
“what I felt; for the terrors of the law and the 
guilt of transgression lay heavy on my conscience. 
I have heen as one sent to them from thedead. I 
went, myself in chains, to preach to them in 
chains; and carried that fire in my conscience 
which I persuaded them to beware of.” At times, 
when he stood up to preach, blasphemies and evil 
doubts rushed into his mind, and he felt a strong 
desire to utter them aloud to his congregation; 
and at other seasons, when he was about to apply 
to the sinner some searching and fearful text of 
Scripture, he was tempted to withhold it, on the 
ground that it condemned himself also; but, with- 
standing the suggestion of the tempter, to use his 
own simile, he bowed himself like Samson to con- 
demn sin wherever he found it, though he brought 
guilt and condemnation upon himself thereby, 
choosing rather to die with the Philistines than to 
deny the truth. 

He was arrested in 1660, charged with “ devil- 
ishly and perniciously abstaining from church,” 
and for being “a common upholder of conventi- 
cles.” At the quarter sessions, where his trial 
seems to have been conducted somewhat like that 
of Faithful at Vanity Fair, he was sentericed to 
perpetual banishment. This sentence, however, 
was never executed, but he was remandéd to Bed- 
ford jail, where he lay a prisoner for twelve 
years. 

Here, shut out from the world, with no other 
books than the Bible and Fox’s Martyrs, he pen- 
ned that great work which has attained a.wider 
and more stable popularity than any other book 














the nursery and the study. Many experienced 
Christians hold it only second to the Bible; the 
infidel himself would not willingly let it die. Men 
of all sects read it with delight, as in the main a 
truthful representation of the Christian pilgrim- 
age, without indeed assenting to all the doctrines 
which the author puts in the mouth of his fighting 
sermonizer, Great-heart, or which may be deduced 
from some portions of his allegory. A recollection 
of his fearful sufferings, from misapprehension of 
a single text in the Scriptures, relative to the 
question of election, we may suppose gave a milder 
tone to the theology of his Pilgrim than was alto- 
gether consistent with the Calvinism of the seven- 
teenth century. “Religion,” says Macauley, “has 
scarcely ever worn a form so calm and soothing as 
in Bunyan’s allegory.” In composing it, he seems 
never to have altogether lost sight of the fact, that, 
in his life and death struggle with Satan for the 
blessed promise recorded by the Apostle of Love, 
the adversary was generally found on the Gene- 
van side of the argument. 

Little did the short-sighted persecutors of Bun- 
yan dream, when they closed upon him the door 
of Bedford jail, that God would overrule their 
poor spite and envy, to his own glory and the 
world-wide renown of their victim. In the soli- 
tude of his prison, the ideal forms of beauty and 
sublimity, which had long flitted before him 
vaguely, like the fision of the Temanite, took 
shape and coloring; and he was endowed with 
power to reduce them to order, and arrange them 
ious groupi His powerful imagina- 

tion, no longer St Ribcacnig: but under the di- 
rection of reason and grace, expanded his narrow 
Gell into'a vast theatre, lighted up for the display 
of its wonders. ‘To this creative faculty of his 





which George Wither, a ¢ 
addressed tohisnutsee: 9 





from Scripture to peep into the hidden rolls of 


will make us either secretly think there is no God, 


“ The dull loneness, the black shade 
Which these hanging vaults have made, 
The rude portals that give light 

More to terror than delight; 

This my chamber of neglect, 

Walled about with disrespect— 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

She hath tanght me, by her might, 

To draw comfort and delight.” 


That stony cell of his was to him like the rock 
of Padan-aram to the wandering Patriarch. He 
saw angels ascending and descending. The House 
Beautiful rose up before him, and its holy sister- 
hood welcomed him. He looked, with his Pil- 
grim, from the Chamber of Peace. The Valley of 
Humiliation lay stretched out benedth his eye, and 
he heard “the curious melodious nate of the coun- 
try birds, who sing all the day long in the spring 
time,when the flowers appear, and the sun shines 
warm, and make the woods and groves and soli- 
tary ‘places glad.” Side by side with the good 
Christiana and the loving Merey, he walked 
through the green and lowly valley, “fruitful as 
any the crow flies over,” through “meadows beau- 
tiful with lilies ;” the song of the poor but fresh- 
faced shepherd boy, who lived a merry life, and 
wore the herb heart’s-ease in his bosom, sounded 
through his cell : 


“ He that is down need fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride.” 


The broad and pleasant “river of the Water of 
Life” glided peacefully before him, fringed “on 
either side with green trees, with all manner of 
fruit,” and leaves of healing, with “meadows beau- 
tified with lilies, and green all the year long ;” he 
saw the Delectable Mountains, glorious with sun- 
shine, overhung with gardens and orchards and 
vineyards; and beyond all, the Land of Beulah, 
with its eternal sunshine, its song of birds, its mu- 
sic of fountains, its purple clustered vines, and 
groves through which walked the Shining Ones, 
silver-winged and beautiful. 

What were bars and bolts and prison walls to 
him, whose eyes were anointed to see, and whose 
ears opened to hear, the glory and the rejoicing of 
the City of God, when the pilgrims were conduct- 
ed to its golden gates, from the black and bitter 
river, with the sounding trumpeters, the sweet 
voices of angels, the welcoming peal of bells in the 
holy city, the transfigured harpers with their 
crowns of gold, and the songs of the redeemed 
ones? In reading the concluding pages of the 
first part of Pilgrim’ Progress, we feel as if the 
mysterious glory of the Beatific Vision was un- 
veiled before us. We are dazzled with the excess 
of light. We are entranced with the mighty 
melody—overwhelmed by the great anthem of re- 
joicing spirits. It can only be adequately describ- 
ed in the language of Milton in respect to the 
apocalypse, as “a seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies.” 

Few who read Bunyan now-a-days think of him 
as one of the brave old English confessors, whose 
steady and firm endurance of persecution baffled 
and in the end overcame the tyranny of the estab- 
lished church in the reign of Charles IT. What 
Milton and Penn and Baxter wrote in defence of 
Liberty, Bunyan lived out and acted. He made 
no concessions to worldly rank. Dissolute lords 





in the English tongue. It is alike the favorite of 





and proud bishops he counted less than the hum- 
blest and poorest of his disciples at Bedford. 
When first arrested and thrown into prison, he 
supposed he should be called to suffer death for 
his faithful testimony to the truth ; and his great 
fear was, that he should not meet his fate with the 
requisite firmness, and so dishonor the cause of 
his Master. And when dark clouds came over 
him, and he sought in vain for a sufficient evidence 
that in the event of his death it would be well 
with him, he girded up his soul with the reflec- 
tion, that, as he suffered for the word and way of 
God, he was engaged not to shrink one hair’s 
breadth from it. “I will leap,’ he says, “off the 
ladder blindfold into eternity, sink or swim, come 
heaven, come hell. Lord Jesus, if thou wilt catch 
me, do; if not, I will venture in thy name!” 

The English revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tnry, while it humbled the false and oppressive 
aristocracy of rank and title, was prodigal in the 
development of the real nobility of the mind and 
heart. Its history is bright with the footprints of 
men whose very names still stir the hearts of free- 
men, the world over, like a trumpet peal. Say 
what we may of its fanaticism, laugh as we may at 
its extravagant enjoyment of newly acquired reli- 
gious and civil liberty, who shall now venture to 
deny that it was the golden age of England? 
Who that regards‘freedom above slavery will now 
sympathize with the outcry and lamentation of 
those interested in the continuance of the old 
order of things, against the prevalence of sects 
and schism, but who, at the same time, as Milton 
shrewdly intimates, dreaded more the rending of 
their pontifical sleeves than the rending of the 
church? Who shall now sneer at Puritanism, 
with the “ Defence of Unlicensed Printing” before 
him? Who scoff at Quakerism, over the Journal 
of George Fox? Who shall join with debauched 
lordlings and fat-witted prelates in ridicule of 
Anabaptist levellers and dippers, after rising from 
the perusal of Pilgrim’s Progress? “There were 
giants in those days” And foremost amidst that 
band of liberty-loving and God-fearing men, 


“The slandered Calvinists of Charles’s time, 
Who fought, and won it, Freedom’s holy fight,” 


stands the subjeet of our sketch, the Tinker of 
Elstow. Of his high merit as an author there is 
no longer any question. The Edinburgh Review 
expressed the common sentiment of the literary 
world, when it declared that the two great crea- 
tive minds of the seventeenth century were those 
which produced Paradise Lost and the Piierim’s 
ProeGRress, J.G. W. 





Our New York correspondent, last week, was 
just a few hours behind the time; but a few ex- 
tracts from his letter will not, even now, be out 
of date—Ed. Era. 

LIFE IN NEW YORK. 


The New York merchants are amongst the 
“excellent” of the present generation of men. 
Their sagacity, industry, and enterprise, are uni- 
versally known. Who keener than they at a bar- 
gain? Do they not labor from sunrise until the 
going down of the same? Are not their ships in 
every sea? But, as I verily believe, they have 
not yet reached the acme of Christian civilization ! 
They gave a dinner to the Hon. T. B. King, of 
Georgia, at the Astor House, on Tuesday last, as 
a mark of their approbation of his services in aid 
of the mail-steamer bill, which was passed near 
the close of the last session. I attended the fes- 
tival, and was disappointed and pained by the 
narrow and selfish spirit which seemed to pre- 
vail. The immense pecuniary advantages which 
would result from the establishment of the new 
line of steamships appeared to fill the hearts and 
occupy the minds of the company, to the exclusion 
of everything like refined and elevated sentiment 
and feeling. 

One of the few redeeming points of the occasion 
was the pithy admonitory speech of Judge Oakley, 
of which I saw nothing in the newspapers. He 
was called on to‘ respond to the toast—“ The judi- 
ciary—the sheet-anchor of the country.” With 
apparent reluctance, the Judge rose and said : 

“ Recent events have directed ene atten- 
tién to the judici State, an 
from-danger. It can be 


va 








and trustworthy judiciary. Many wise and good 
men have doubted the success of such an experi- 
ment. Whatever may be the grounds of that 
doubt, the experiment must now be tried ; and it 
cannot be expected to be successful, if it he not 
wisely and prudently commenced. My opinion is, 
that a judiciary elected for its political opinions 
can never be a safe one, because it can never pos- 
sess the public confidence. [Applause] I know 


from my own experience and observation, being in_ 


a situation where I am enabled to make observa- 
tions, that already causes enough exist to shake 
the confidence of certain portions of the commu- 
nity in the judicial establishment. What with the 
influence of disappointed suitors—for no man yet 
had a cause decided against him without being 
satisfied that the judgment was erroneous—{a 
laugh]—what with the irritation of lawyers, who 
have failed from their own carelessness or want of 
knowledge, there are causes enough of discontent. 
But if to these causes you add controversies and 
dissatisfaction arising from political influences, I 
think that public confidence willbe completely 
shaken. However honest and t1rned a judge 
may be, if open to a suspicion of attachment, in his 
public character, to political friends, or subject to 
the operation of popular feeling, he cannot be a 
safe judge. It is most essential that the judiciary 
should be kept free from all political taint. The 
whole danger of the system consists in this: that, 
in process of time, the judges will be chosen, not 
by any open, free, unbiased, and intelligent ex- 
pression of public opinidh, but by the will of those 
who combine secretly for the purpose of disposing 
of places of public trust.” [Applause.] 

These are the words of truth and sokerness, and 
I rejoice in being able to give them the enlarged 
publicity of your columns. 

The city polititions are very busy i their prep- 
arations for the approaching election. It is likely 
that the Democrats will be defeated{n several of 
their strongholds ; and, indeed, I should not be at 
all surprised, were the Whigs to obhin the as- 
cendency in the city government. Tht “ Native” 
organization has been pretty well demaished, and 
the Whig force has been proportionally strength- 
ened; whilst the disunion in the Democratic 
ranks is daily increasing. In several vards, the 
Democrats have half a dozen candidates for the 
offices of aldermen and assistant aldermet. There 
are among tho aspirants sundry small\grocers, 
who seek election in order to secure the *job” of 
supplying the the “tea-room” of the commpn coun- 
cil with apocryphal hyson! In order that your 
readers may be enabled to judge of the muteriel of 
that leadership to which the “ Democracie” of this 
metropolis has confided its destinies, let them 
study the following, which I cut from one of the 
newspapers : 

“Fracas aT TAMMANY Hati.—A fracas occurred last 
night, at Tammany Hall, between John Orr aad John Tilley, 
captain of the 13th ward police, in which confict Mr.-Orr, it 
seems, lost the tip of his nose. It seems from the facts in the 
case, a3 near as we could ascertain, that the above parties 
were in the committee room as delegates for the nomination 
of an Alms House Commissioner, when an argument arose be- 
tween the parties, and Mr. Orr called Mr. Tilly a black- 
hearted individual. In reply to this, Mr. Tilly remarked, 
that if he was, he didn’t steal. Mr. Tilly soon after left the 
room, and was standing at the committee-roon door, talking 
to a friend, when Mr. O. came out of the room, and struck Mr. 
T. a blow in the face, which resulted in both cknching togeth- 
er—Orr endeavoring to gouge the eye of Tilly and Tilly seiz- 
ing his opponent by the hair, drawing their faves in close con- 
tact together, which terminated, it is said, by Mr. ‘Tilly hit- 
ing off the tip end of Mr. Orr’s nose. The parties were then 
separated by Captain Wood, of the seventh ward, and several 
others present. Mr. Orr was deluged in »lood from the 
wound, which was subsequently dressed by Dr. Johnson, and 
he was then conveyed home by his friends.’’ 

A friend has communicated to mea rather in- 
teresting fact connected with the fate of the Brit- 
ish steamer “Tweed,” whose loss, vith all on 
board, will be fresh in your recollection. The 
captain was intoxicated, and left the wharf several 
hours before the regular time of departure. Up- 
wards of twenty passengers were left behind ; and, 
furious at the captain for his precipitate haste, 
they employed a swift-sailing boat, tm which they 
attempted to overtake the fated vessel. They failed 
to doso, and returned in high displeasure! Now, 
how weak, blind, and faithless, is man! They con- 
fess, with joy, that 

“ There is a Providence that. shapes our ends, 
Rongh hew them as we will!” 

Looking over a Scottish newspaper of recent 
date, I was amuscd by the following literary an- 
nouncement : 

« Price sirpence, and to be had of ail the booksellers— 

“A Lerrer To THE Rev. Rogperr S. Canpuisu, D. D., 
touching what passeth in his household on the Sabbath, and 
how far he obeys the injunction ‘ Ye shall kindle no fire 
throughout all your habitations upon the Sabbath day.’— 
Exodus xxxv,3.—Is the Sustentation Fund the Cause of 
God?—Right of Women to vote in the Election of Free Min- 
isters, &c. By Tom Pipes. ‘Who art thou that judgest an- 
other ?’—James iv, 12. 

From this I am inclined to believe that the po- 
lemical controversy of the venerable kirk of Scot- 
land is in no danger of losing any of its ancient 
characteristics. 

Among the Parliamentary papers lately issued 
in England is a document of great value at present, 
being an abstract of returns from the clerks of 
Workhouse Unions in Ireland, as to the number 
of persons holding land, the size of the holdings, 
and other particulars of an interesting character. 
The census of 1841 is the basis of the calculation. 
From the returns it appears that, in 1841, the total 
population of 130 Unions was 8,174,029; and the 
total area 19,146,502 statute acres. The number 
of persons holding land was 883,097, represent- 
ing, with their families, a gross number of nearly 
four and a half millions. The number whose hold- 
ings do not exceed one acre of ground is 124,407, 
representing nearly three-quarters of a million. 
There is a great deal of truth in the remarks of 
an intelligent correspondent of the Courier of this 
city : 

“ The truth is, that the Irishman of the lower classes is in 
his own land a poor creature of shift, whatever be the cause, 
and whatever may be his good qualities and disposition to 
labor when transplanted to a foreign soil; and in his place an 
Englishman or an American would have years ago raised 
himself to comfort and independence, in spite of bad legisla- 
tion and worse misrule.”’ 

The extraordinary contrast which the province 
of Ulster presents to the other portions of the island 
has been repeatedly pointed out by tourists and 
economists. It is occupied by the descendants of 
the Scotch and English settlers, and their thrift 
and industry have reaped as full reward as in any 
other portion of the British empire. 

The extension of the European market for 
American agricultural products has very properly 
engaged a great degree of attention on the part of 
various correspondents for the press of our Atlan- 
tic cities. One of the most practical of these 
writers makes some suggestions, from which I ex- 
tract the following, for the benefit of the cheese 
manufacturers amongst your readers : 

“ First, a sufficient length of time is not allowed to elapse 
after the cheese is made, before putting it in boxes ; in conse- 
quence of which, it sweats and ferments during the voyage; 
and although, by reason of this, it does notcommand more 
than 21s. the 112 pounds, had this one point been attended to, 
it would realize 56 to 60 shillings. Again : our cheeses are too 
large ; 80 pounds each is the approved size. Do not send in 
barrels ; one bad cheese spoils his neighbors ; put a cloth 
round the edges only. Covering the whole cheese with cloth 
prevents ventilation. It is by dipping the cheese into scald- 
ing water, that the rind of English cheese is formed. This, 
I am told, is never done in the States, and it is recommended. 
The American cheeses are full of eyes, caused by their not 
being sufficiently pressed; and these eyes contain mig, ad 
water, and are the beginnings of disease in the article. The 
strong smell is much against American cheeses ; it would be 
obviated to a great extent if they were kept longer. They 
should not be sent from the dairy until after August. If 
sent before, they sometimes arrive in the condition of spoon- 
meat.’ ”? 


The meeting convened by the mayor atthe Tab- 
ernacle on Monday evening last, to consider the 
new immigrant law, to which | referred in my last 
letter, was a very interesting specimen of a popular 
deliberative assembly. It was almost equal to a cer- 
tain “House” at Washington. The Tabernacle is 
a large building on Broadway, about the size of the 
Hall of Representatives. It is hired out for preach- 
ing, singing, lecturing, fiddling, mesmerizing, and 
gatherings of every kind. Ithas been the scene of 
the Rev. Mr. Kirk's and Ole Bull’s triumphs ; has 
rung with the plaudits of five thousand friends of 
missions, as they welcomed Mar Yohannah, and at 
another time has re-echoed the shouts of Major 
Noah and his forty faithful followers, assembled 
to run John Tyler for the Presidency and smash 
the chandeliers! On this occasion, the spacious 
amphitheatre was filled with a dense crowd of that 
“bone and sinew” which sustains to our orators a 
relation something like that of the Muses to Ho- 
mer and the bards of Rome. A few small law- 
yers, who had come prepared, as usual, with a list 
of officers, had laid their heads together, near the 
platform, and, one of them, starting up, nominated 
@ president and secretaries. But the “people” 
were not to be led by the nose this time ; and the 
vehement shout with which they rejected his nomi- 
nations quite astounded the youngster, whilst it 
i Ta atc 

ing really knew its own nd in 
to do it. The mayor and corporation did not make 
their ince at all, but # Mr. Purser read 
their reso which were by Mr. 
r] r Brady, and to all of which 
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however, giving a hiss, as a more than ordinarily 
transparent “bam” was presented. Then Mr. Mc- 
Kean’s resolutions, which proposed the appoint- 
ment, by the State Government, of a board of com- 
missioners to manage the “commutation money” of 
immigrants, and which restricted the exaction of 
bonds to the cases of infirm and decrepid persons 
who had no relatives or friends, were presented, and 
received with very decided favor. A Mr. Bovay, 
who, it seems, represented the “ National Reform- 
ers,” then attempted to address the meeting, and 
a scene of confusion ensued. The meeting was 
quite indisposed to listen to the voice of the “re- 
former,” and the chairman in vain attempted to 
assuage the tempestuous popular waters. At length, 
owing, as I believe, to the untiring perseverance 

Stentor in a red flannel shirt, and a face 
nearly hidden in enormous black whiskers, who 
kept shouting out from the centre of the assem- 
bly—“ Hear the working man! hear the working 
man !”—Mr. Bovay was suffered to proceed with 
his speech, which he accordingly delivered in a 
loud and unmusical twang, which much reminded 
me of a quondam chaplain to Congress. But the re- 
former’s resolutions were very summarily laid on 
the table, with those of the corporation, and Mr. 
McKean’s were adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Delegates were then appointed to convey 
the proceedings of the meeting to the Legislature 
at Albany, and I think the representatives of the 
State can hardly run counter to this very decided 
expression of public opinion. 

There should here be an “ Asylum for Destitute 
Immigrants” Ifthe Board of Commissioners be 
established, I hope that this great object will im- 
mediately occupy their attention. We have am- 
ple room for all the free laborers which Europe 
can send us; and if no nobler sentiment inspired 
us, self-interest should dictate the adoption of 
measures to encourage immigration. But it is 
our duty, if we would escape the malediction pro- 
nounced against the doomed city of the plain, to 
openour hand to the poor and needy. Let the 
rich cultivate the generous feeling, which Basil 
so eloquently enforces—“ You call the man thief 
who steals a coat ; what name does he deserve who 
refuses to clothe the naked when he can? You 
give not from your own, but from the common 
stock. The world belongs to all, not exclusively 
to the rich. You pay a debt, not a gratuity !” 

It was a grand sight, the other day, to see the 
“ Macedonian” towed from the navy yard at Brook- 
lyn to the wharf in this city, where she will re- 
ceive the stores of food and clothing for our suf- 
fering brethren in Ireland and Scotland! Thou- 
sands of the working men and women stood upon 
the piers and wharves ; crowds of boys scrambled 
into boats, and pulled out into the river ; the mari- 
ners at work on the ships, pausing in their labor, 
leaned over the bulwarks, or clambered up the 
rigging ; whilst from all, at intervals, ascended a 
shout that had in it, to our ears, a most solemn 
and touching pathos. It was not the common, 
senseless voice of a gala-day, but a dirge-like, 
rushing sound, as of the sea breaking on a rocky 
shore, amid the awful stillness of a moonlit night! 
It was a profoundly affecting response to the wail 
of famished millions in the father-land. 

Already great numbers of the poor Irish are 
arriving at this port. Many are ina state of utter 
helplessness, destitute of means, and exhausted by 
the hardships of the voyage. Numbers of the 
women and children die on the passage, or soon 
after the vessel reaches our shore. On the after- 
noon of Thursday, just when Broadway was most 
thronged with gayly-dressed ladies, and mous- 
tachioed dandies, and eager-eyed business men, 
who rushed along, as if on some urgent matter of 
life and death, I saw a middle-aged man, whose 
coarse and uncouth garments at once proclaimed 
the poor and friendless stranger, slowly and awk- 
wardly making his way amid the crowd, with a 
child’s poor-house coffin under his arm! Whilst 
busied with the sad retlections which the circum- 
stance naturally excited, I saw him return, accom- 
panied by another man, whose garb proclaimed 
that be also was a stranger and who now carried 
the coffin. It had then received the lifeless body 
of the child! Slowly the obscure mourners pro- 
ceeded through the bustling crowd, often rudely 
jostled by the passer-by, and apparently unnoticed 
by any one. ‘Thus along the swelling tide of life 
that sad funeral took its way ! 

A striking example of the power of zealous in- 
dividual effort is presented in the Roman Catholic 
College at Fordham, a beautiful hamlet on the 
line of the Harlem railroad, and situated about 
ten miles from this city. Five years ago, “St. 
John’s College’ consisted of a professor and six 
pupils, in an unfinished house in a field ; now it is 
a flourishing university, with a full faculty, a 
crowd of students, and a cluster of elegant and 
commodious buildings, erected at a cost of one 
hundred thousand dollars, and surrounded by spa- 
cious and beautiful grounds! Pondgr well that 
fact, all ye whom it may concern! 

One of the penny papers (the “ Herald”) talks 
magniloquently about the eagerness with which 
“highly respectable young men” are enlisting 
under the ten regiment bill. A friend of mine, 
who obtained a captaincy, and is quite a popular 
man, has succeeded in getting three recruits—one 
of them a plethoric tailor, five feet high, whom 
you may imagine in uniform. ‘Capt. Duff has got 
four recruits for his dragoon company. “Sodger- 
ing” is, you will thus perceive, rather at a dis- 
count. 

Frederick Douglass will leave Liverpool on the 
4th of April next. As your readers are aware, 
he has been treated with the most marked respect 
in Europe. He will attend the Anti-Slavery An- 
niversary here in May, of which I hope to give 
you a full account. 

On the Sabbath before last, a very pointed re- 
buke was administered to the congregation to 
whom the Rev. Dr. Patton“ministers. The Rev. 
Mr. Davies, who, for the last seven years, has 
been a missionary of the London Missionary So- 
ciety to the emancipated slaves of New Amster- 
dam, British Guiana, having heard with great as- 
tonishment that, in this Christian community 
separate seats in the house of prayer are assigned 
to persons of color, on his visit to this city, took 
pains to proceed, on the day mentioned, to Dr. 
Patton’s church, in order to see with his own eyes 
that of which he had been told. Accompanied by 
his wife, he took his place in what is called the 
“negro pew ;” thus bearing testimony against this 
unhallowed abuse of the freedom of the Gospel. 

Spectator, 
——_— 

3¢p By the politeness of the Hon. Mr. Sewarp, 
we are enabled to present the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the Van 
Zandt case. 





SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
: DECEMBER TERM, 1846. 


No. 37. 


Wuarton Jones, Plaintiff ; Joun Van Zann, 
Defendant. 

On a certificate of division in opinion between the Judges 
of the Circuit Court of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

Mr. Justice Woopsury delivered the opinion of 
the court. 

This case comes here on a division of opinion in 
the circuit court of Ohio. 

The subject-matter of the original suit was debt, 
for a penalty of $500, under the act of Congress 
of February 12th, 1793, for concealing and har- 
boring a fugitive slave belonging to the plaintiff. 

The certificate of the division of opinion, as will 
be seen in the record, relates to various questions, 
arising under two heads: 

First, on rulings made at the trial ; and, second- 
ly, on a motion in arrest of judgment. These 
questions extend to the unusual number of four- 
teen; not, however, that the presiding judge in 
the circuit and his associate entertained strong 
doubts concerning the general principles involved 
in them all, as may be seen in the report of the 
case, (2 McLean, C. C., 615.) but because the 
questions involved could not otherwise be brought 


here; and aa so wide and deep an in- 


terest as to render it desirable they should come 
under the revision of this court. 

For that purpose, in conformity to what is un- 
derstood to have been the usage in the circuits, 


they accommodated the Lepore letting a di-" 


vision pro forma be entered on 
sented. 

It is not understood that any of them embrace. 
things urged merely as reasons for a new trial. 
For if they did, as such a trial rests in the discre- 
tion of the court, and is nota matter of strict right, 
a division of opinion in relation to it furnishes 
no cause for bringing the case here for our decis- 
ion on questions certified. —6 Wheat.,.542, United 
States vs. Daniels; 4 Wheat., 213; 5 Cranch, 11, 
187; 4 Wash., C.C., 333. 

Before entering on the examination of the points, 
it will make several of them more intelligible if 
we advert to the clause in the Constitution bear- 
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the points pre- 














ing on this subject, and the act of Congress under 
which the action was instituted. 

The former is, that “No person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.”—Art. 4, sec. 2. 

In respect to the statute, it will not be necessa- 
ry to repeat here any of it, except portions of the 
3d and 4th sections. - 

See. 3. “ And be it also enacted, That when a per- 
son held to labor in any of the United States, or 
in either of the Territories on the northwest or 
south of the river Ohio, under the laws thereof, 
shall escape into any other of the said States or 
Territories, the person to whom such labor or ser- 
vice may be due, his agent or attorney, is hereby 
empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from 
labor.” 

Sec. 4. “ And be it further enacted, That any per- 
son who shall knowingly and willingly obstruct 
or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in 
so seizing or arresting such fugitjve from labor, or 
shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, his 
agent or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant tq 
the authority herein given or declared, or shall 
harbor or conceal such person after notice that he 
or she was a fugitive from labor, as aforesaid 
shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and 
pay the sum of five hundred dollars.”—1 Laws by 
Br: & Litt., 303, 305, act of Feb. 12, 1793. 

The first question at the trial, on which a di- 
vision arose, was, in substance, whether the “ no- 
tice” referred to in this 4th section must be in 
writing. 

No doubt exists with this court, that it may be 
otherwise than in writing, if it only bring home 
clearly to the defendant knowledge that the per- 
son he concealed was “a fugitive from labor.” 

The offence consists in continuing to secrete 
from the owner what the acts of Congress and the 
Constitution, as well as the laws of several .of the 
States, treat for certain purposes as property, af- 
ter knowing that claims of property exist in re- 
spect to the fugitive. 

Now, the act of Congress does not, in terms, re- 
quire the notice tp be in writing, nor does the rea- 
son of the provision, nor the evil to be guarded 
against, nor any sound analogy. 

The reason of the provision is merely that the 
party shall have notice or information sufficient 
to put him on inquiry whether he is not intermed- 
dling with what belongs to another. 

If the information given to him, orally or in 
writing, is such as ought to satisfy a fair-minded 
man that he is concealing the property of another, 
it is his duty, under the Constitution and laws, to 
cease to do it longer.—5 East, 39, note, Eades vs. 
Vandeput; 6 D. & E, 221, Blake vs. Lenyon. 
Such a notice is sufficient, also, by way of analogy, 
as, for instance. notice in relation to a prior claim 
on property purchased, (1 Gall., 42, the Ploughboy ; 
9 Jurist, 649; 1 Sumner, C.C., 173; 1 Cranch, 
45,) or of a prior defence or set-off against a de- 
mand assigned to him, (4 Dall., 370, Humphreys 
vs. Blight’s assignees,) or even in crimes, that the 
notes or coin one is passing away are counterfeit. 

Any other construction would go likewise be- 
yond the evil to be avoided by the notice, which 
was the punishment of an individual for harbor- 
ing or concealing a person, without having reason- 
able grounds to believe he was thereby injuring 
another. 


less his conduct was such “as not only to show an 
intention to elude the vigilance of the master, but 
such as is calculated to attain that object.» 
McLean, C. C., 615. 

. Nor can the recovery of one of the slaves after- 
Wards, who was thus concealed and transported, 
vary the previous fact of secreting and harboring 
him. That is the fifth inquiry. The answer to 
the sixth is involved in that to the fourth and fifth, 
as is an answer to the seventh in that to the first 
question ; because, if the notice need not come 
from the claimant himself, nor be in writing, it 
need not be preceded or accompanied by a claim, 
which is the seventh inquiry. A claim subse- 
quently made must be equally valid with one be- 
fore the notice, whether looking to the reason of 
the case or the language of the statute. 

The gist of the offence consists in the conceal- 
ment of another’s property, under knowledge that 
it belongs to another, and not in a claim being 
previously made and refused. That refusal might 
constitute a separate wrong, or be another species 
of evidence to en a harboring of the slave, but 
itis not'the offence -itself.for which the penalty 
now sued for is imposed. 

The eighth and last question under this head 
seems to be an abstract proposition, and does not 
refer to any particular facts in the case. 

But if it was laid down in relation to some of 
them, as must be presumed to have been, in order 
to make it a proper subject for a division of opin- 
ion to be reconsidered here, we are not aware of 
anything objectionable in it. 

The “ overt act” spoken of was required to be 
one both intended and calculated to elude the 
master’s vigilance. Ifso, it showed acts and de- 
signs of the defendant, which, in the words and 
spirit of the statute, amount or tend directly to 
“harbor or conceal” the fugitive from labor. 

We shall now proceed to the points of division 
in respect to the motion in arrest. They are, 
firstly, whether the counts contain the necessary 
averments that the slave Andrew escaped from 
Kentucky to Ohio. 

It is admitted, that this prosecution being a 
penal one, the declaration must bring it within the 
statute clearly, whether looking to its language or 
spirit—Dwarris on Statutes, 736 ; 5 Dane’s Ab., 
244, sec.8; 4 Wash., C. C., 397, Simons case. 


elementary a proposition. 

On turning to these counts, however, it will be 
seen that they allege the residence of the plaintiff 
in Kentucky, the ownership by him of these slaves 
held to labor there, and their “unlawfully” and 
“without his consent” going from the place to 
Ohio, as “fugitives from labor.” All these allega- 
tions combined, and not merely the going away, 
are a clear and sufficient averment of an escape of 
the slave Andrew under the first objection in ar- 
rest. If they contain sufficient matter to show an 
escape, it need not be alleged in the very words— 
ipsissums verlns—of the statute—1 Chitt. Pl., 357 ; 
5 East, 244, the King vs. Stevens et al. 

The ungrammatical use of the word “was” for 
“were,” in speaking of both slaves, is urged as an 
uncertainty, which vitiates this part of the decla- 
ration. 

But no one can doubt that both are referred to, 
and the more especially after a verdict. As to 
what is thus cured by a verdict, see 4 Howard, 
131, Garland vs. Davis and the cases there cited, 
and 11 Wendell, 374. 

The second point, certified under the motion in 





Any other construction, too, would be suicidal 
to the law itself; as, before a notice in writing 
could be prepared and served on the defendant, 
the fugitives would be carried beyond the reach 
of recovery in many cases, and in others would 
have passed into unknown hands. 

This is not a case, like some cited in the argu- 
ment, where the party prosecuted was not con- 
cerned in getting away the apprentice or person 
harbored, but merely entertained him afterwards 
from hospitality, or in ignorance of his true char- 
acter and condition ena more formal notice 
and demand of restoration may be proper before 
suit, in order to remove any doubts as to the con- 
dition of the fugitive who is thus entertained, or 
the intent of the master to enforce his right and 
reclaim his property.—1 Chit. Gen. Prac., 449. 
But verbal notice is enough then. (See the cases 
in East, and Durnford & East, just cited.) 

Besides this, the present is a case where the de- 
fendant was a partaker in accomplishing the es- 
cape itself, like a particeps criminis, and where the 
concealment and harboring was not after the es- 
cape was over, but during its progress, while the 
slaves were in transitu, and where the notice is not 
exclusively with a view to procure their restora- 
tion, but is also an element in the case, to show 
whether the party was, knowingly or ignorantly 
as to their condition, rendering them assistance to 
escape, by temporarily harboring or secreting 
them. So far as regards this point, it is a ques- 
tion merely of scienter. No matter how or whence 
the knowledge came, if it only exist. The conceal- 
ment here was practised during fresh pursuit to 
retake the slaves; and hence, without any formal 
notice or demand, no doubt could exist as to the 
wish to reclaim them, as well as the fact of their 
being slaves. (See Camp., 54, Hart vs. Aldridge.) 

Furthermore, that the defendant has not suffer- 
ed by the charge to the jury in this point is mani- 
fest from his own declarations at the time, that he 
knew the fugitives to be slaves, (2 McLean, C.C., 
599, Jones vs. Van Zandt,) and from the instruc- 
tion to the jury that this fact must be clearly 
proved before they ought to convict him, (p. 607.) 

This view of the subject disposes of several 
other points of division connected with it ; because 
every purpose contemplated by the notice is ac- 
complished, without a publication of it previously 
in a newspaper, which is the second question. To 
require such a publication would be entirely ar- 
bitrary, and would still more surely defeat the 
whole law, than to hold the notice must be in writ- 
ing, and served on the defendant, before he is li- 
able. 

So as to the third question, whether the infor- 
mation be sufficient if acquired from the slave 
himself. It is manifest that such a source of in- 
formation for that fact is one of the most satisfac- 
tory, as he has good means of knowing it, and is 
not likely to admit his want of freedom unless it 
actually exists. 

The next question relates to what constitutes 
concealment or harboring of a slave, within the 
meaning of this statute. 

It seems from the facts, which by agreement are 
all those reported in the printed case as tried in 
the court below, (2 McLean’s R., 596,) as well as 
those inserted in this record, that several slaves, 
owned by the plaintiff, in Kentucky, escaped from 
him and fled to Ohio, adjoining, and, aided by 
some person not named, and when about twelve 
miles distant from their master’s residence, were 
taken into a covered wagon by the defendant in 
the night, and driven with speed twelve or four- 
teeen miles, so that one was never retaken, though 
fresh suit was made for the whole. 

Now, whatever technical definition may exist of 
the word conceal or harbor, us applied to appren- 
tices and other subjects, no doubt can exist that 
these words and their derivations must here be 
construed in-reference to the matter of the stat- 
ute and the nature of the offence to be punished. 

These show this offence to consist often in as- 
sistance to escape and reach speedily some distant 
place, where the master cannot find or reclaim 
such fugitives, rather than in detaining them long 
in the neighborhood, or secreting them about one’s 
premises. . 

We see nothing, then, in the facts here, or in the 
instruction of the judge on them, secundum subjec- 
tam materiam, which show this case not to have 
been, as the jury found it to be, one within the 
manifest design of the statute against harboring 
and concealing persons who were fugitives from 
labor, after notice or full knowledge of their char- 
acter. Indeed, the general definition of’ the word 
“harbor,” (in 1 Bouvier, 460,) as quoted by the de- 
fendant’s counsel, saying nothing as to the author- 
ity of that work, is such asto be fully covered by the 
facts in this case, as stated in the record, and as 
found by the jury. It is “to receive clandestinely, 
and without lawful authority, a person, for the 
purpose of concealing him, so that another, having 
the right to the lawful custody of such person, 
shall be deprived of the same.” | 

Here was a clandestine reception of the slaves, 
and without lawful authority, and a concealment 
of them in a covered wagon, and carrying them 
onward and away so as to deprive the owner of 
their . “To harbor” is also admitted in 
the ent often to mean “to secrete.” Such is 
one of the established definitions by the best lex- 
icographers. Yet, here they were secreted not 
only as just stated, by being placed in a covered 
wagon and carried toa greater distance from their 
master, but this done rapidly, and in part under 
the shades of night. 

Likewise manifest from the fact that the Judge 
ewise it, from the fact that 
charged the jury, the defendant must not becon- 


arrest, is, whether the “counts contain the neces- 
sary averments of notice that said Andrew was a 
fugitive from labor, within the description of the 
act of Congress.” 

We cannot doubt that they do, when the first 
count alleges that said Andrew was in Ohio, “a 
fugitive from labor, and the defendant, well know- 
ing that said Andrew was the slave of the plain- 
tiff, and a fugitive from labor,” &c., did harbor and 
conceal him. 

So in respect to the third question connected 
with the arrest of judgment, which is, whether the 
auverments mre sufficient, under the statute, as +o 
harboring the slave Andrew, the answer can be 
but one way. However strict the construction 
should be, yet the count alleges, in so many words, 
“that the defendant did, knowingly and wilfully, 
harbor, getain, conceal, and keep said slave.” 

Under the fourth general objection of insuffi- 
ciency in the declaration, no specific point not 
otherwise designated has been called to our atten- 
tion, except that all the acts alleged in the decla- 
ration are not said to be “contrary to the statute.” 
This last expression follows the concluding por- 
tion of the count, and the expression may be ne- 
cessary in a penal declaration.—2 East., 333, Lee 
vs. Clark; 1 Gall., 259, 265, 271; 1 Chitt. PL, 358. 

But all know, that where it is inserted at the 
end of a declaration or indictment, it does not, as 
a general rule, relate to the last preceding aver- 
ments alone, but the whole subject-matter before 
alleged to constitute an offence. 

It is all that misconduct which is contrary to 
the statute, and not the concluding part of it only. 

It remains to consider the fifth and sixth di- 
vision of opinion under this head. They are, 
whether the act of Congress under which the ac- 
tion is brought is repugnant either to the Consti- 
tution or the ordinance “for the government of 
the Territory northwest of the river Ohio.” 

This court has already, after much deliberation, 
decided that the act of February 12th, 1793, was 
not repugnant to the Constitution. 

The reasons for their opinion are fully explain- 
ed by Justice Story, in Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 16 
Peters, 611. 

In coming to that conclusion, they were fortified 
by the idea that the Constitution itself, in the 
clause before cited, flung its shield, for security, 
over such property as is in controversy in the 
present case, and the right to pursue and reclaim 
it within the limits of another State. 

This was only carrying out in our confederate 
form of government the clear right of every man, 
at common law, to make fresh suit and recaption 
of his own property within the realm.—3 BL, c. 4. 

But the power by national law to pursue and 
regain most kinds of property in the limits of a 
foreign Government is rather an act of comity 
than strict right; and hence, as the property in 
persons might not thus be recognised in some of 
the States in the Union, and its reclamation not 
be allowed through either courtesy or right, this 
clause was undoubtedly introduced into the Con- 
stitution as one of its compromises, for the safety 
of that portion of the Union which did permit such 
property, and which otherwise might often be de- 
prived of it entirely, by its merely crossing the 
line of an adjoining State—3 Madison’s Pa., 1569, 
1589. . 

This was thought to be #o harsh a doctrine in 
respect to any title to property of a friendly neigh- 
bor, not brought nor placed in another State, un- 
der its laws, by the owner himself, but escaping 
there against his consent, and often forthwith puy- 
sued in order to be reclaimed. 

The act of Congress, passed only four years af- 
ter the Constitution was adopted, was therefore 
designed merely to render effective the guaranty 
of the Constitution itself; and a course of decis- 
ions since, in the courts of the States and Gen- 
eral Government, has for half a century exhibit- 
ed great uniformity in favor of the validity as well 
as expediency of the act—5 Sarg. & R., 62; 9 
John. 67; 12 Wendell, 311, 507; 2 Pick. 11; 
Bald, C. C., 326; 4 Wash., C. C., 326; 18 Pick., 
215. 

While the compromises of the Constitution ex- 
ist, it is impossible to do justice to their require- 
ments or fulfil the duty incumbent on us towards 
all the members of the Union, under its provis- 
ions. without sustaining such enactments as those 
of the statute of A. D. 1793. 


reasoning on which this act has been pronounced 
constitutional. All of its provisions have been 
found necessary to protect private rights under 
the clause in the Constitution relating to this sub- 
ject, and to execute the duties imposed on the 
General Government to aid by legislation in en- 
forcing every constitutional provision. whether in 
favor of itself or others. This grows out of the 
position and nature of such a Government, and is 
as imperative on it in cases not enumerated spe- 
cially in respect to such legislation as in others. 

That this act of Congress, then, is not repug- 
nant to the Constitution, must be considered as 
among the settled adjudications of this court. 

The last question on which a division is certi- 
fied, relates to the ordinance of 1787, and the sup- 
posed repugniancy to it of the act of Congress of 
1793. ; 

The ordinance prohibited the existence of sla- 
very in the ‘Territory = tert of the river Ohio, 

its own e. 

go Actor om apve from time to time 
been introduced into many of the old States. But 
this circumstance does not affect the domestic in- 
stitution of slavery, a8 other States may choose to 
allow it among theire , hor impair -their 
rights of property under it, when their slaves 
happen to escape to other States. These other 
States, whether northwest of the river Ohio or on 





sidered as harboring or concealing the slaves, un- 


It is not necessary to multiply authorities on so” 


We do not now propose to review at length the 
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the eastern side of the Alleghanies, if out of the 
Union, would not be bound 10 surrender fugitives 
even fur crimes—it being, as before remarked, an 
act of comity or imperfect obligation —14 Peters, 
540, Holmes vs. Jeunison et al. But while within 
the Union, and under the obligations of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Umon, a oe 
this kind of pro in citizens 0 ; &s, 
the right to ppbari or labor” be not discharged 
or destroyed, they must not interfere to impair or 
destroy ii, but if one so held to labor escape into 
their imiis, should allow him to be retaken and 
returned to the place where he belongs. In all 
this there is no repugnance to the ordinance. 
Wherever that existed, States still maintain their 
own laws as well as the ordinance, Ly not allowing 
slavery to exist among their own citizens—4 Mar- 
tin’s R., 385. But in relation to inha-itants of 
other States, if they escape into the limits of States 
within the ordinance, and if the Constitution al- 
low them, when fugitives from labor, to be reclaim- 
ed, this does not interfere with their own laws as 
to their own people, nor do acts of Congress inter- 
fere with them, which are rightfully passed to 
carry these constitutional rights into efiect there, 
as fully as in other portions of the Union. 

Betore concluding, it may be expected by the 
defendant that some notice should be taken of the 
argument urging on us a disregard of the Consti- 
tution and the act of Congress in respect to this 
subject, on account of the supposed inexpediency 
and invalidity of all laws recognising slavery or 
any right of property in man. 

But that is a political question, settled by each 
State for itself, and the kederal power over it is 
limited and regulated by the peopie and the States 
in the Constitution itseif,as one of its sacred com- 
promises, and which we possess no authority, as a 
Judicial bedy, to modify or overrule. = 

Whatever may be the theoretical opinions of 
any, as to the expediency of some of those compro- 
mixes, or of the right of property in persons which 
they recognise, this court has no alternative, while 
they exist, but to stand by the Constitution and 
laws, with fidelity to their duties and their oaths. 

Their path is a straight and narrow one—to go 
where that Constitution and the laws lead, and not 
to break both by travelling without or beyond 
them. 

Let our opinion on the several points raised be 
certified to the circuit court of Ohio, in confermity 


to these views. 
Wa. Tuos. Carroit, 
Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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THE LAW OF SLAVERY—HISTORICAL 
TRUTH. 

The discussion between ourselves and the sup- 
porters of the well-known Massachusetts resolu- 
tion concerning the Constitution and Slavery, is, 
we rejoice to say, reduced to a very narrow com- 
pass. We did not think it necessary to reply to 
the article in the Emancipator, written in defence 
of the resolution, by its author; but, since then, 
the editor of that paper has deemed it his duty to 
put forth an argument in support of it, so differ- 
ent in temper and logic that we feel bound to ex- 
amine it at length. 

It should be remembered, that it is the design 
of both parties .to throw light upon this important 
question, to ascertain the true ground of Liberty 
men in regard to the Constitution, and to advance 
the interests of the anti-slavery cause. 

The resolutions of the Massachusetts conven- 
tion set forth (in the language of the Emancipator) 
“that the Constitution of the United States does 
not establish slavery, or give it any legal existence, 
or even sustain it in the States’—in all of which 
we entirely concur. In one respect, the Emanci- 

pator conveys an erroneous impression. It re- 
marks, in the closing paragraph of its argumeni, 
“we are glad to see, in a subsequent paper, that 
the Eva has taken the full ground of the conven- 
tion, to wit: that the Constitution does not sanc- 
tion slavery.” Now, if the editor will turn to the 
jirst article we wrote on the resolution, he will find 
that we remarked emphatically, placing the words 
in italics, “nor does it [the Constitution] give 
any legal sanction to the system.” A subsequent 
paper only repeats this sentiment. But, if this 
be the “full ground of the convention,’ there is 


Ro question between us. Our friend, however, is 


inerror. It is not “the full ground of the con- 
vention ;” for he himself tells us, in the opening 
paragraph of his argument, that the convention 
argued the point—that the Constitution does not 
establish slavery, or give it any legal existence— 
“by the consideration that slavery could have had 
no legal existence at the time the Constitution was 
adopted, because the Colonial charters did not 
authorize it, the slave trade was never legalized, 
the decision in Somersett’s case settled the law for 
the Colonies, the Declaration of Independence is 
the fundamental law of the land, none of the Con- 
stitutions of the States then recognised slavery, 
and finally slavery is so inconsistent with natural 
right, as to be beyond the limit of constitutional 
legislation.” 

This certainly is a great extension of the ground 
beyond the simple doctrine that the Constitution 
does not sanction slavery. The declaration of the 
resolution is, not only that the Constitution does 
not sanction slavery, but that it could not have sanc- 
tioned it, and for the several reasons famed. This 
declaration seemed to us intended to lay the found- 
ation of a claim for power in the Supreme Judi- 
ciary of the country to abolish slavery in the 
States; and besides, in the specific allegations, it 
did not, in our opinion, comport with the truth of 
history. As one anxious that the party with which 
we are connected should be committed to no doc- 
trine or measure radically unsound, to no statement 
not historically true, we recorded our dissent from 
the resolution, with our reasons. These reasons 
are not satisfactory to the editor of the Emancipa- 
tor, who insists upon these three points—that the 
Colonial charters did not authorize slavery ; that 
the slave trade was never legalized; that the de- 
cision in Somersett’s case settled the law for the 
Colonies. 

No reference is made to the other allegations, 
with a single exception, so that, not being in- 
sisted upon, it is not necessary further to notice 
them. The exception is, the averment that “the 
Declaration of Independence is the fundamental 
law of the land.” But, if we understand the 
editor, he is not prepared to say that it is, but 
that it ought to be, the fundamental law—which 
is no more than the ground we occupy. His lan- 
guage on this point is: “ On this subject, whether 
the Declaration of Independence is the law of 
the land, the Era has perhaps re-fogged itself 
in the learning which was brought out by the 
famous Mississippi case, where it was decided 
that a constitutional provision forbidding the 
bringing of slaves into the State for sale did not 
reach a forfeiture, because no law had been passed 
by the Legislature defining the penalty. The law 
of the land, however, includes many things not 
written in the statute book, nor established by ex- 
press enactment of Congress: And among them, 
we know of nothing more entitled to take a place 
than the Declaration of Independence, whether 
We regard the circumstances of its adoption or its 
concurrence with the elementary principles of the 
common law, which our fathers brought with them 
as their birthright.” 

The Declaration of Independence was promul- 
gated, not as the fundamental law of the land—there 
is nothing in its terms, or in the reasons which 
called it forth, to warrant such an assertion—but 
as a vindication of the act of the Colonies in dis- 
solving their allegiance to the British Crown. It 
claims to be this, and nothing more: that Congress 
had no power to promulgate fundamental law for the 
Colonies, much less for the People. It represented 
and acted upon the Colonies, as such, and not upon. 
the citizens thereof—for the confederation was a 
mere alliance of the Colonies, not a Government 
erected by, and for, the People of the United 
States, Wea waste * 

For this reason, and because the Declaration is 
not in the nature or form of law; and because, 
from the time when the Constitution was formed, 
it has been uniformly held by all our courts, and 
by the people too, that that instrument is the only 






organic or fundamental law of the land, and be- 
couse pig to the Constitution itself ‘ 


the laws of the United States which shall be made 
in purraance thereof? “sal be the supreme lar 





of the land,” we are obliged to regard the assump- 
tion in the resolution as visionary ; and this must 
appear evident to any one, when the only reason 
offered in favor of it is, that the Declaration of 
Independence contains sound doctrine on the sub- 
ject of Human Rights, and therefore is entitled to 
be regarded as a part of the law of the land! 
Laws are not thus made in our country. 

As to the re-fogging the Emancipator speaks of, 
we know not what it means. We were never Je- 
fogged by the Mississippi case, albeit our brother 
came very near being lost in its fog, if we mistake 
not. 

It is true that “law of the land includes many 
things not written in the statute book, or estab- 
lished by express enactment of Congress ;” but 
those things are certain, clearly defined, and estab- 
lished for “a time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary.” For they are no 
other than part and parcel of the common law. The 
legal presumption in relation to the common law is, 
that there was a time when it was enacted by the 
competent authority, although no record is pre- 
served of the fact. Besides, it is a law well as- 
certained, as certain as any statute law, sustained 
immemorially by the courts of England, and in 
many of the States of this Union, expressly or- 
dained as the law, where no statutes are opera- 
tive. Not one of these features belongs to the 
Declaration of Independence. Finally, it must be 
recollected, that the common law may be limited, 
modified, or or set aside altogether by statute law. 
Lord Mansfield declared slavery in England illegal, 
on the ground of its repugnance to the common 
law; but the very language of his decision implied 
that he recognised the power of the legislative 
body to create an exception to this law. “Slavery 
is so odious,” was his language, “that nothing 
can be suffered to support it but positive law.” 

Two other incidental matters deserve notice, 
before we proceed to consider the main points at 
issue. “The Eva,” says the Emancipator, “seems 
to have fullen into the error of Mr. Calhoun, and 
of some of the theological abettors of slavery, in 
treating slavery as a condition which can become 
attached to the person of a slave wherever he goes ; 
whereas it is in no supposable case anything but 
a practice, which may exist by being connived at, 
but can only be legalized by express enactment of 
a power constitutionally competent to pass such a 
law.” As the clearness of the definition contained 
in the latter clause of this sentence is not appa- 
rent to us, we shall not venture a word of com- 
ment; bit we must confess our surprise that 
an editor with whom we have so long enjoyed 
the pleasure of an exchange, should have so ut- 
terly misapprehended our views as to impute to 
us the gross absurdity referred to in the first 
member of the sentence. If there be one point 
which we have insisted upon more earnestly, ar- 
gued more frequently, than any other, it is this: 
that slavery, being an exception to natural right, 
can have no legal force beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Power that creates it by positive law. 

January 17th, in an article entitled “The 
Question before Congress,’ we wrote as follows: 

“Slavery is force, undisguised, or under the 
form of daw, used to prevent the exercise of this 
right. [The right to free action, free thought, 
free utterance.| It cannot take it away; it can- 
not alienate what is inalienable; butit can deny 
its exercise. Let the subject of it in any way 
pass from under its pressure, and he rises at once, 
by that act, to the status of a free man; he is re- 
stored at once, dy that act, without the interposi- 
tion of positive law, to his natural condition of 
freedom.” 

In another article, February 25th, entitled “ In- 
equality,” we thus wrote : 

“The common sense of mankind, common law, 
all our institutions, the Federal Constitution, all 
the decisions of all the courts of the States and 
the Union, recognise freedom as the natural state 
of man—the law of his existence—and slavery as 
the exception. The State that chooses to establish 
slavery, or tolerate it, does so with a full know- 
ledge that it is an exception; that it can claim 
nothing beyond State limits; that the rights con- 
ferred by it are unacknowledged by mankind, of 
force alone within the jurisdiction of the State.” 

The great principle presented in these extracts 
we have been in the habit of urging continually 
for many years; and yet the editor of the Eman- 
cipator [can it be the editor?] imputes to us the 
monstrous absuidity of “treating slavery as a con- 
dition which can become attached to the person of 
the slave himself, wherever he goes !” 

The second incidental point is this. The Eman- 
cipator, after expressing its satisfaction at our 
taking the ground of the Convention, “that the 
Constitution does not sanction slavery,” as if this 
were a new idea in our creed, proceeds: 


“We go further, and hold that the Constitu- 
tion, honestly administered, would long since have 
abolished slavery.” 


A sentiment by no means novel to anti-sla- 
very men. We have often attempted to show 
how, had the Constitution been faithfully admin- 
istered, in accordance with its general principles 
and the purposes of its framers, slavery would, 
ere this, have died out: so that, even in this re- 
spect, we do not find ourselves far in the rear of 
the Emancipator. In the same paragraph another 
admission is made, which brings us a little nearer 
still. “Weare not quite sure,” says that paper, 
“that Congress has any power to passa law di- 
rectly prohibiting slavery in the States.” We are 
quite sure that it has no such power—the only 
difference between us being, that our belief is 
positive, his negative. 

Having thus disposed of all incidentals, and as- 
certained in how many points we agree with our 
friend, we shall proceed to take up the three main 
points at issue between us—the relations of the 
colonial charters to slavery, the legalization of the 
slave trade, and the effect of the Somersett deci- 
sion. As we purpose to extend our investigation 
much beyond what may be necessary in reply to 
the Emancipator—to present, indeed, a history of 
the Somersett case, together with incidental views 
of the law of slavery in Scotland, France, and 
other countries, we shall interrupt our remarks 
till next week. 

xi Meantime, we respectfully ask our brethren 
of the Liberty press to suspend their judgment 
on this particular discussion till we have com- 
pleted the argument. We may not be able to dis- 
cuss the question with the “depth and precision” 
required by the Emancipator, but we shall strive 
to make ourselves understood, and present the 
authorities which force upon us the conviction 
that our positions are sound. We have a high 
respect for our friends in Massachusetts, and can- 
not suppose that they are the men to take offence 
ata free examination of their favorite doctrines. 

Sear ee 
THE DECISION OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 


- THE UNITED STATES IN THE VAN ZANDT 
CASE. 


We earnestly request the attention of the read- 
er to the opinion of the Supreme Court in the 
Van Zandt case, published on the first page of the 
Era. lt is the official report, and therefore au- 
thentic and accurate. 

Against the character of the Supreme Court 
we shall bring no accusation. Some of the judges 
we know to be honorable, conscientious men; the 
fair presumption is, that none of them would de- 
liberately violate the principles of justice; but 
they themselves will not pretend to exemption 
from the infirmities of judgment, or the perverting 
influences of prejudice incident to human nature. 

It is not our purpose to examine at length the 
decision in the Van Zandt case. We were pre- 
pared for this by the opinion of the Court in the 
well-known case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania. In 
both cases, Freedom has reeled under a blow that 
should have been struck by any other hand than 
that of the highest court in the Union; and these 
decisions have done, and are destined to do more, 
in unsettling the popular reverence for law, and 
spreading the sentiment of disunion, than the ac- 
tion of all other departments of the Government. 
cae ieee back as we can trace pare 

e Judiciary has been the guardian of 
ular rights. The rule in her courts has ever been, 
to construe every doubtful point in favor of Right, 
against Power—Freedom against Des The 





single cause, The record of the jealousy with 


which the courts scrutinized every claim for vil- 
lein service ; of the technical difficulties they inter- 
posed against the claimant ; of the liberal interpre- 
tations they uniformly made in favor the freedom 
of the alleged villein, must command the admira- 
tion of every heart that beats with sympathy for 
the rights of man. In all these respects, the course 
of the Supreme Court of this country exhibits a 
most marked and humiliating contrast. 'Techni- 
calities that might be used Jegally for the benefit 
of a person claimed as a slave, are overruled ; ir- 
regularities of form that might be justly decided 
to vitiate a claim to his services are overlooked ; 
doubtful points are interpreted, and, where the 
letter of the law does not suffice, its supposed rea- 
son is alleged, in favor of the claimant—of power 
against right, of a monstrous exception against the 
natural law of liberty. ° 

If this be not a fair representation, then have 
we studied the decisions of this Court in the Prigg 
and Van Zandt cases to no purpose. No one can 
read the report of the latter case, the arguments 
of Messrs. Seward and Chase, and the decision of 
the Court, without clearly seeing that there was 
great room for various construction on many tech- 
nical points essential to the determination of the 
case, but that the Court uniformly adopted that 
construction which was best adapted to sustain 
the claims of slavery. We infer that such will 
be its policy hereafter; that the just rule which 
construes liberally for Freedom and Right, rigidly 
for Slavery and Power, is not to be the rule of 
interpretation of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Another remarkable feature of this decision is, 
the studious avoidance of a single expression 
which can be construed into the slightest conces- 
sion to a generous prejudice (if you please) in favor 
of human liberty. We do not recollect that we 
have ever seen a judicial opinion touching human 
rights so shockingly cold-blooded. The Circuit 
Court of Ohio,* in delivering its opinion, spoke 
freely of slavery as being purely a municipal in- 
stitution, an exception to natural right, and frankly 
recognised the existence of a public sentiment in 
favor of Liberty, while arguing that it should not 
be suffered to lead to the violation of positive law. 
Not so the Supreme Court. You could not infer 
from any part of its decision that Liberty was of 
more worth than Slavery; or that the latter was 
not the fundamental law of the Union, while the 
former was an exception. 

Hitherto, that Court, in referring to slaves, has 
spoken of them in the language of the Constitu- 
tion, as persons held to service or labor; but, 
throughout this decision, they are either styled 
“slaves” or “property.’ While the public mind 
has advanced in humanity, the Supreme Judiciary 
of the country has retrograded. 

We call the attention ofthe press of all parties 
to this subject. No one would wish to see courts 
of justice overawed by popular clamor, but 
their action on all questions involving human lib- 
erty ought to be constantly watched by the people 
and the people’s sentinels ; to be scrutinized closely ; 
commended where it merits praise, denounced 
where it deserves censure. No department of a 
Government instituted by the people should feel 
itself irresponsible to public sentiment. 
~* The case, it will be recollected, came originally before 
this court, Judge McLean delivering the opinion. 


NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, AND 
WASHINGTON. 


The New Orleans Delta publishes the census of 
New Orleans, just taken by commissioners ap- 
pointed for the purpose. We present an abstract 
of it. 
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Municipality No. 











Whites - - - - is 

Free colored - - - - - - = - 4,831 

Ss ee ect + 8 ee 
Total - - - - - - 29,446 
Municipality No. 2. 

Whites - - - - - - - - - - 35,053 

Free colored - - - - - - - - 1,616 

Slaves - - - - - - - - = - 6,250 
Total - - - - - - 42,919 





Municipality No. 3. 
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Free colored - - - - - - - = 6,533 

Slaves (estimated)- - - - - - - 3,000 
Total: -.- - - + = 20988 
In the whole city. 

Whit) - - - - - + = = + ~ 63029 

Free colored - - - - - - - = 12,980 

Slaves - - - - - - = = = - 15,714 
Grand total - - - - 92,623 





The population, according to the census of 1840, 
was 102,193, so that, if both censuses be correct, 
there has been a decrease, in ten years, of 10,000! 
The probabilities are against the accuracy of the 
census of 1840; but it certainly could not have 
been more than ten thousand out of the way. It 
appears, then, even on this supposition, that the 
population of New Orleans for the last seven 
years has been stationary. This fact will surprise 
those who are not accustomed to trace the opera- 
tions of slavery on the cities of the South. Up to 
a certain point, they may flourish rapidly, but, 
with little internal trade (far more important than 
a foreign one) to support them, they then become 
stationary, or recede. 

By the census of St. Louis, recently taken, 
there appears to be a population in that city of 
47,976, of whom 2,027,are slaves. This is a small 
number of slaves; but it is large enough to give 
character to the city. A little leaven of this kind 
leavens the whole lump. Cist’s Advertiser re- 
marks : 

“ The influence of slavery institutions, although 
absent on the surface of society, works with great 
energy beneath it. Where labor is performed 
only by a degraded caste, it becomes impossible to 
realize the benefits to the public interests which 
flow from it in communities where the mechanic 
or manufacturer meets the professional man or 
the merchant as his equal. In St. Louis, out of 
47,975 individuals, only 4,657 are mechanics. In 
1840, out of the population of 46,383, which the 
national census gives us, 10,647 were engaged in 
mechanical and manufacturing pursuits. This 
did not include out-door labor, which is doubtless 
performed in St. Louis by negroes. What a strik- 
ing commentary on the pecuniary value, to say 
nothing else, of free institutions !” 

By the way, Mr. Cist is a thorough Jacksons 
Democrat, and far from being an Abolitionist. + 

The influence he adverts to is peculiarly mani- 
fest in this city. The number of slaves here is 
very small; but the stigma of their connection is 
fastened upon all labor. The free colored people 
do not like work, because it is slavish. They are 
fond of changing their quarters, for this, among 
other reasons—they are afraid they may be regard- 
ed as slaves. The consequences of the system, so 
far as they are concerned, are idleness and un- 
thrift. 

We have been surprised at the different esti- 
mate placed on the mechanic in Cincinnati and 
in Washington. In the former place, mechanics 
are the leading men of the city. Their position 
and influence are acknowledged by all. In Wash- 
ington, we have repeatedly, in social circles, wit- 
nessed painful exhibitions of the miserable con- 
ceit which looks down upon the artisan. It is 
gentleman-like to fill a sinecure office, or write in 
a bureau six hours a day, for a paltry salary, and 
be able to display a bleached and tender hand ; 
but the workbench, or anvil, where the mechanic 
plies his tool from morning till night—the archi- 
tect of the social system, the true producer and 
tax-payer, ministering to the support of Govern- 
ment, and asking nothing from it but to be let 
.alone—is scarcely respectable ! 

What is to hinder Washington, with the noble 
Potomac washing its feet, with its fine position for 
foreign commerce and internal trade; with a vast 
expanse of arable country about it, capable of 
sustaining a dense population ; with the peculiar, 
immense advantages from its being the seat 
of the Federal Government, which, through its 
infinite array of office-holders, expends vast 
sums of money here, and is continually attraéting 
hither crowds of people from all parts of the 
country on business, curiosity, or pleasure—what, 
we ask, hinders suc, a city from becoming dis- 








tinguished by its commerce and manufactures? 
There is but one cause ;-and every citizen knows 
what that cause is—a cause in Which very few 
have any direct pecuniary interest, but in the re- 
moval of which the whole city has the deepest in- 
terest, both under a moral and pecuniary aspect. 
Were slavery substituted by free labor, the Gene- 
ral Government would not then constitute the 
sole support of the city—its location here would 
attract capital and labor from the free States, and 
the city would soon surpass all the cities of the 
South. Every man would be the gainer. Property 
would rise, mechanics would multiply, comforts 
would abound ; to say nothing of the grand im- 
pulse that would be given to the moral and intel- 
lectual advancement of the whole community. 


————— 


PARTY POLICY. 


As an impartial spectator of the struggles of the 
Whig and Democratic parties, we confess our in- 
ability to see the sound policy of many Whig 
prints in relation to the war with Mexico. They 
are continually raising minor issues, on which 
they are certain to be confounded. One ground 
they might occupy with safety, as the country will 
finally sustain it—the ground of uncompromising 
opposition to the war. This would be building 
upon a rock. They would enlist on their side 
much of the moral sentiment of the republic. But 
they shrink from so bold a step; they have not 
moral nerve enough. On the contrary, they are 
all the while finding fault with the Administra- 
tion, not so much for prosecuting the war at all, 
as for prosecuting it unwisely or inefficiently. 
They were sure that the correspondence between 
General Taylor,and the Administration would 
disclose great weakness, inertness, petty selfish- 
ness, on the part of the latter. Well, it has been 
published, and the result may be stated in the 
language of the correspondent of the New York 
Advertiser, a Whig paper: “In our judgment, 
the correspondence goes far to exonerate the De- 
partment from the charge of neglect or unneces- 
sary delay?’ 7 

One mizpr issue disposed of, another is imme- 
diately started. General Taylor is in peril. He 
has been pliced in a dangerous position, against 
his remonstrances. He has been exposed to an 
overwhelming hostile army with an insufficient 
force. The ¢bject of the Administration is to sac- 
rifice him and his army! 

“It has been intimated,” says the American 
Statesman, @ Whig paper of Albany,) “in a quar- 
ter not unfiendly to the Administration, that 
General Tylor was ordered to Saltillo with an 
inefficient free, for the express purpose of sacri- 
ficing him.” 

And bere certain intelligence ‘was receiv- 
ed of the result of the late battle, some of this 
class of ptpers seemed almost willing that Tay- 
lor should be defeated, just for the sake of manu- 
facturing a little capital against the Administra- 
tion. The result has disappointed all their calcu- 
lations ; ind now, if they be wise, they will change 
their tactics, abandon all minor issues, give the 
Administration credit for ordinary sense, and rest 
their opposition to it on the impregnable basis of 
Truth and Justice. 

Their tactics, thus far, have been of a piece 
with those of the Administration. There is just 
as much senge and decency in their clamor about 
the determination of the President to destroy 
General Taylor as there is in the stuff of the De- 
mocratic press about giving comfort and aid to the 
enemy. Many of the newspapers, of both parties, 
seem as if-tkey had no other mission than to de- 
grade politits—to make political life a stench in 
the nostrils of honorable men. They are wallow- 
ing all the while in the filth of foul suspicion and 
incredible libels. Their malignity towards each 
other blinds them to the fact that the great mass 
of the people not only attach no credit to ther 
monstrous ¢rimination and recrimination, but 
feel a profound contempt for men who debase 
themselves by such warfare: 


LEVYING CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. Polk has announced his purpose to levy 
contributions.upon the Mexicans, in the shape of 
customs, and thus compel them to aid in defraying 
the expenses of the war. In a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, he says “it is the right of 
the conqueror to levy contributions upon the enc- 
my in their seaports, towns, or provinces, which 
may be in his military possession by conquest, and 
to apply the same to defray the expenses of the 
war.” He may prohibit or allow trade, or place 
it under conditions, as he pleases—and one of 
these conditions may be a prescribed rate of duties 
on tonnage and imports. He announces his pur- 
pose, henceforth, to open the ports of Mexico, 
which may be in American possession, to trade 
with all nations, under reasonable and equal du- 
ties. The collection and disbursement of the cus- 
toms will be made under the orders of the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy; and 
he instructs the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
port such a schedule of duties as will produce the 
greatest amount of revenue. 

Mr. Walker, in obedience to instructions, re- 
ports a tariff, taking neither our own nor the 
Mexican tariff for a basis. The prohibitory du- 
ties of the latter are taken off, other duties re- 
duced one-half, and all made to bear equally upon 
our own commerce and that of other nations. The 
prohibition of some exports and the onerous du- 
ties upon others are to be annulled, as are also 
transit duties; and all collections are to be made 
in gold or silver. A tonnage duty of one dollar 
per ton is recommended. Mr. Walker says: 


“In order to realize from this system the largest 
amount of revenue, it would be necessary that our 
army and navy should seize every important port 
and place upon the Gulf of Mexico, or California, 
or the Pacific, and open the way through the inte- 
rior for the free transit of imports and exports, and 
especially that the interior passage through the 
Mexican isthmus should be secured from ocean to 
ocean, for the benefit of our commerce and that of 
all the world. This measure, whilst it would 
greatly increase our revenue from these duties, 
and facilitate communication between our forces 
upon the eastern and western coast of Mexico, 
would probably lead, at the conclusion of a peace, 
to results of incalculable importance to our own 
commerce aud to that of all the world.” 





HIRING SLAVE LABOR. 


An attentive correspondent informs us that a 
report is in circulation in Delaware State, that 
we have a slave in our employ, hired from his 
master, to assist in the presswork of the Eva. We 
need hardly take the trouble to pronounce the 
report false. At the outset, our printers employed 
& man on the press, who hired himself to them, 
and whom they believed to be free. He worked 
two days, when, learning that he was a slave, they 
dismissed him immediately—not that he was idle 
or incompetent. but because they could not incon- 
science give any sanction to the slave relation. If 
thus acting, they carried out the principles of all 
interested for the paper. As our great object is to 
establish the rights of free labor, we cannot give 
countenance to slave labor. We are actuated 
by no unfriendly feeling towards the slave or the 
slaveholder, but we cannot share with the latter 
in the prerogatives he exercises over the former. 
Hiring and owning slaves are identical in princi- 
ple. The former’ is a temporary transfer of own- 
ership, for a consideration. 

It is proper to state that, by the contract of 
printing. no work upon the Eva can be done dy 
slaves or upon the Sabbath- 

Our friends need be under no apprehension of 
a compromise of our principles. The good citi- 
zens of Washington themselves would cease to 
respect us, were we guilty of any such inconsis- 
tency as that reported above. Men are apt to 
suspect dishonesty, where there is an habitual 
contradiction between acts and profession. 





Pittsburgh Gazette—This old newspaper has 
passed into the hands of Erastus Brooks, formerly 
of the New York Express. He made his debut 
on the 1st, in a well-written salutatory, in which, 
among other things, is a strong declaration of utter 
hostility to the further extension of slavery, 
“every ingredient of which,” he says, “is disease 
and death—a curse to the hearts and interests of 
men who touch it, and the very plague spot of our 
country.” : ; yutiss ; 





QUAKER SLAVEHOLDING, AND HOW IT WAS 
ABOLISHED. 


It is instructive to study the history of the 
moral progress of individuals or communities ; to 
mark the gradual development of truth, and to 
watch the slow germination of its seed, sown in 
simple obedience to the command of the Great 
Husbandman, while yet its green promise, as well 
as its golden fruition, was hidden from the eyes 
of the sower ; to go-back, as it were, to the well- 
springs and fountain-heads, far away amidst the 
wildernesses and mountain-shadows of the Past, 
tracing the small streamlet from its hidden source, 
and noting the tributaries which swell its waters, 
as it moves downward, until it becomes a broad 
river, fertilizing and gladdening our present hu- 
manity. ‘To this end, we have, with no slight de- 
gree of interest, endeavored to search out the ori- 
gin and trace the growth and development of the 
anti-slavery sentiment in the religious society of 
Friends, 

It is well known, that there are no slaves held 
by members of this society. For the last sixty 
years, wherever their lot has been cast, in the 
Carolinas, Virginia, or the West Indies, they have 
maintained the practical testimony of a consistent 
life, against the sin and wrong of human bondage. 
This is enjoined by a disciplinary law of the soci- 
ety. The strict obedience to it in which the pres- 
ent generation of Friends have been educated, does 
not argue on their part the high degree of self- 
sacrifice and faithfulness to the demands of duty 
which characterized their predecessors; and we 
have often been led to fear that, had the work of 
emancipation been deferred until the present cen- 
tury, the society would have been found side by 
side with the Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
terians, engaged in framing apologies for an in- 
consistency, too glaring to be left unnotictd, yet 
too satisfactory to the lust of gain and the pride 
of power to be abandoned without a severe strug- 
gle. Our sketch of the progress and consumma- 
tion of emancipation in the society of Friends 
must, therefore, be understood as in no sort self- 
congratulatory, or the dictate of sectarian pride, 
on our part. 

At an early period after the organization of the 
society, members of it emigrated to the Mary- 
land, Carolina, Virginia, and New England colo- 
nies. The act of banishment enforced against 
dissenters under Charles [I, consigned others of 
the sect to the West Indies, where their frugality, 
temperance, and thrift, transmuted their intended 
punishment into a blessing. Andrew Marvel, the 
inflexible republican statesman, in some of the 
sweetest and tenderest lines in the English tongue, 
has happily described their condition : 


«“ What shall we do but sing His praise 

Who led us through the watery maze, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Safe from the storms and prelates’ rage ; 

He gave us this eternal spring, 

Which here enamels every thing, 

And sends the fowls to us in care, 

On daily visits through the air. 

He hangs in shades the orange bright, 

Like golden lamps, in a green night, 

And doth in the pomegranate, close 

Jewels more rich than Ormus shows.” 
a * oe * * * * 

“ And in these rocks for us did frame 

A temple where to sound His name. 

Oh! let our voice His praise exalt, 

Till it arrive at Heaven’s vault, 

Which then, perhaps rebounding, may 

Echo beyond the Mexic bay.” 


“So sang they in the English boat, 

A holy and a cheerful note ; 

And all the way, to guide their chime 
With falling oars they kept the time.” 


Unhappily, they very early became owners of 
slaves, in imitation of the colonists around them. 
No condemnation of the evil practice had then 
been heard in the British islands. Neither Eng- 
lish prelates nor expounders at Dissenting con- 
venticles had aught to say against it. No colo- 
nist doubted for an instant its entire compatibil- 
ity with Christian profession and practice. But, 
in 1671, George Fox visited Barbadoes. He was 
one of those men to whom it is given to discern, 
through the mists of custom and prejudice, some- 
thing of the lineaments of absolute truth, and 
who, like the Hebrew lawgiver, bear with them, 
from a higher and purer atmogphere, the shining 
evidence of communion with the Divine wisdom. 
He saw slavery in its mildest form among iiis 
friends, but his intuitive sense of right condemned 
it. Hesolemnly admonished those who held slaves, 
to bear in mind that they were brethren, and to 
train them up in the fear of God. “I desired, also,” 
he says, “that they would cause their overseers 
to deal gently and mildly with their negroes, and 
not use cruelty towards them, as the manner of 
some hath been and is; and that, after certain years 
of servitude, they should make them free?” 

In 1675, the companion of George Fox, Wil- 
liam Edmundson, revisited Barbadoes, and once 
more bore testimony against the unjust treatment 
of slaves. He was accused of endeavoring to ex- 
cite an insurrection among the blacks, and was 
brought before the Governor on the charge. It 
was probably during this journey that he ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to Friends in Maryland 
and Virginia, on the subject of holding slaves. It 
is the first emphatic and decided testimony on rec- 
ord against negro slavery, as incompatible with 
Christianity, if we except the Papal bulls of Ur- 
ban and Leo the Tenth. “Must not negroes,” he 
asks, “feel and partake the liberty of the Gospel, 
that they may be won to the Gospel? Is there no 
year of Jubilee for them? Did not God make us 
all of one mould? And did not Jesus Christ shed 
his blood for us all? And what if they were of 
Ham’s stock, and were to be servants of servants ? 
Hath not that been fulfilled upon them? And 
must that yoke always rest upon their bodies, or 
rather be laid upon Ham’s spirit, wherever it is? 
And doth not Christ take away that wall of parti- 
tion between people and people? And is it not 
now that God is no respecter of persons ; but of 
every nation, tongue, and people, he that fears 
God and works righteousness shall find mercy? 
And should not we show forth the mercies and 
kindness of God to our fellow-creatures? And 
doth not the prophet say, the Lord will stretch 
forth his hand to Ethiopia, and will set up his 
altar in Egypt, which David several times calls 
the land of Ham And Christ’s command is, to 
do to others as we would have them do to us; and 
which of you all would have the blacks or others 
to make you their slaves, without hope or expec- 
tation of freedom or liberty? Would not this be 
an aggravation upon your minds that would out- 
balance all other comforts? So make their con- 
ditions your own; for a good conscience, void of 
offence, is of more worth than all the world; and 
truth must regulate all wrongs and wrong deal- 
ing.” 

Thirteen years after, in 1688, a meeting of Ger- 
man Quakers, who had emigrated from Kriesheim, 
and settled at Germantown, Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressed a memorial against “the buying and keep- 
ing of negroes,” to the Yearly Meeting for the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey colonies. That 
meeting took the subject into consideration, but 
declined giving judgment in the case. In 1696, 
the Yearly Meeting advised against “ bringing in 
any more negroes.” In 1714, in its Epistle to 
London Friends, it expresses a wish that Friends 
would be “less concerned in buying or selling 
slaves.” The Chester Quarterly Meeting, which 
had taken a higher and clearer view of the mat- 
ter, continued to press the Yearly Meeting to 
adopt some decided measure against any traffic in 
human beings. > 

The society gave these memorials a cold recep- 
tion. The love of gain and power was too strong, 
on the part of the wealthy and influential planters 
and merchants, who had become slaveholders, to 
allow the scruples of the Chester meeting to take 
the shape of discipline. The utmost that could 
be obtained of the Yearly Meeting was an expres- 
sion of opinion adverse to the importation of ne- 
groes, and a desire that “Friends generally do as 
much as may be ayoid buying such negroes as 
shall hereafter be brought in, rather than offend 
any Friends who are against it; yet this is only 
caution, and not censure.” 

It was not, however, before 1740 that the prac- 
tice of buying slaves imported into the colonies was 
wholly abandoned by members of the society of 
Friends in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In the 
mean time, the New England Yearly Meeting was 
agitated by the same question. Slaves were im- 











ported into Boston and Newport, and Friends be- 
came purchasers, and, in seme instances, were 
deeply implicated in the foreign traffic. In 1716, 
the monthly meetings of Dartmouth and Nantuck- 
et suggested that it was “not agreeable to truth 
to purchase slaves and keep them during their term 
of life.” Nothing was done in the Yearly Meet- 
ing, however, until 1627, when the practice of im- 
porting negroes was censured. That the practice 
was continued notwithstanding, to some extent, 
for many years afterwards, is certain. In 1758, a 
rule was adopted prohibiting Friends within the 
limits of New England Yearly Meeting from en- 
gaging in or countenancing the foreign slave 
trade. 

In the year 1742, an event, simple and inconsid- 
erable in itself, was 1aade the instrumentality of 
exerting a mighty influence upon slavery in the 
society of Friends. A small storekeeper at 
Mount Holly, in New Jersey, a member of the 
society, sold a negro woman, and requested the 
young man in his employ to make a bill of sale of 
her. On taking up his pen, the young clerk felt 
a sudden and strong scruple in his mind. The 
thought of writing an instrument of slavery for 
one of his fellow-creatures oppressed him. God’s 
voice against the desecration of His image spoke 
in his soul. He yielded to the will of his employer, 
but, while writing the instrument, he was con- 
strained to declare, both to the buyer and the sel- 
ler, that he believed slavekeeping inconsistent 
with the Christianreligion. This young man was 
Joun Wootman. The circumstance above named 
was the starting point of a life-long testimony 
against slavery. In the year 1746, he visited 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. He 
was afilicted by the prevalence of slavery. It ap- 
peared to him, in his own words, “as a dark 
gloominess overhanging the land.” On his return, 








he wrote an essay on the subject, which was pub- 
lished in 1754. Three years after, he made a 
second visit to the Southern meetings of Friends. 
Travelling as a minister of the Gospel, he was 
compelled to sit down at the tables of slaveholding 
planters, who were accustomed to entertain their 
friends free of cost, and who could not compre- 
hend the seruples of their guest against receiving 
as a gift food and lodging which he regarded as 
the gain of oppression. He was a poor man, but 
he loved truth more than money. He therefore 
either placed the pay for his entertainment in the 
hands of some member of the family, for the ben- 
efit of the slaves, or gave it directly to them, as he 
had opportunity. Wherever he went, he found 
his fellow-professors entangled in the mischief of 
slavery. Elders and ministers, as well as the 
younger and less high in profession, had their house 
servants and field hands. He found grave drab- 
coated apologists for the slave trade, who quoted 
the same Scriptures, in support of oppression and 
avarice, which are now cited by certain Presby- 
terian Doctors of Divinity, Methodist Bishops, 
and Baptist preachers, for the same purpose. He 
found the meetings generally in a low and evil 
state. The gold of original Quakerism had be- 
come dim, and the fine gold changed. The spirit 
of the world prevailed among them, and had 
wrought an inward desolation. Instead of meek- 
ness, gentleness, and heavenly wisdom, he found 
“q spirit of fierceness and love of dominion.” 
In love, but at the same time with great faithful- 
ness, he endeavored to convince the masters of 
their error, and to awaken a degree of sympathy 
for the enslaved. J.&.W- 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


MISSIONS IN CHINESE TARTARY AND COREA. 


The zeal and perseverance of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, in the most inhospitable climes and the 
sorest persecutions, have never been more strongly 
exemplified than in the Peninsula of Corea, a de- 
pendency of the Chinese Government on the Yel- 
low Sea. 

The Chinese Repository for 9th mo., 1846, con- 
tains a translation of a letter from Verroles, apos- 
tolic vicar of Montchusia, in Chinese Tartary, 
giving a detailed account of the terrible persecu- 
tion of the Christians in Corea, which commenced 
in 1837. More than one hundred of the native 
proselytes were put to death, with varied tortures. 
They are represented as having remained faithful 
to the last, proving themselves worthy of the 
crown of martyrdom. Bishop de Caspe, a native 
France, who had been for seventeen years a mis- 
sionary in different parts of the vast Chinese 
Empire, arrived in Corea at about the commence- 
ment of the persecution. He summoned the two 
European priests already in the field to consult 
with him in regard to the course which they were 
to adopt in so critical an emergency. The fact of 
their presence in Corea was known to the perse- 
cutors, and orders had been given for their detec- 
tion and arrest. The bishop, believing it to be 
his duty to remain and suffer with the native 
Christians, advised the two priests to make their 
way into China proper, and not return until the 
storm abated. The priests refused to abandon the 
bishop; each claimed for himself the perilous 
honor of remaining in Corea. They separated ; 
the priests went into the south part of the mission 
field, visiting by the way three small churches of 
the afflicted Christians, when they received a let- 
ter from the bishop, inviting them to join him in 
his prison, and share with him the honor of mar- 
tyrdom, as the only means of saving their poor na- 
tive friends from utter extermination. They are 
represented as receiving this message “with a 
holy joy, thinking they heard the voice of Jesus 
Christ, calling on them, through His minister, to 
receive the crown of martyrdom.” ‘They deliver 
ed themselves up to the persecutors, and, with 
Bishop de Caspe, after undergoing the bloody tor- 
ture of the bastinado, were put to death, in the 
autumn of 1839. Their bodies were by the King’s 
order cast into a common grave,and a guard 
placed over them. Three months afterwards, the 
native Christians were able to remove them secret- 
ly; but it was no longer possible to distinguish 
them; théy were united for eternity. Bishop 
Verroles states that Ferreol, the newly appointed 
apostolic vicar for Corea, waits only to receive 
from himself the imposition of hands, before en- 
tering upon his perilous mission. ‘“ Wandering 
hither and thither,” he says, “on these desert 
plains, without lodging and without refuge, we 
have not as yet been able to meet.” In conclud- 
ing his account of the sufferings and constancy 
of the persecuted, he calls the attention of the 
Central Councils to the beautiful and generous 
faith of these long-forsaken disciples, who had 
remained for so many years without teachers, as 
if lost to the Christian world. In the bitter per- 
secution, virgins and chrildren manifested the 
courage of heroes. “ The infidels of Europe,” he 
continues, “say that the Christian religion begins 
to grow old. Thanks to our divine Saviour, who 
by his grace does not cease to preserve it, and to 
renew each day the vigor of its youth.” 

Bishop Verroles gives an interesting sketch o/ 
the locality of his own mission in what he calls 
“the extremities of the earth” Montchusia is ap 
immense territory, stretching from the 40th to 
the 56th degree of north latitude, and from 118 
to 143 degrees longitude. The province of Kisin, 
in the centre, is famous as the scene of the annual 
imperial hunt which the Chinese Emperor orders, 
under the direction of his nobles. An immense 
forest is carefully guarded by sentinels, in which 
are the finest stags in the world. in the moun- 
tainous region hovers the condor, that giant of the 
air. The bishop says he has seen the carcass of 
one of these fierce birds, which, though said to be: 
comparatively a small one, was still enormous. 
The bones of calves, of asses, and of men even, 
are said to found at times in their nests. The 
climate of these provinces i represented as in- 
tensely cold. In the southern one, Liautung, 
40 degrees north, the climate is that of Moscow. 
In Kisin, farther north, the earth freezes to the 
depth of seven feet. “The air,’ says Bishop 
Verroles, “cuts like a razor; one could say that 
it tore the flesh off one’s cheeks, as with pincers.” 
In some of the windy days of driving snow-mist, 
he says that his eyebrows were a mass of ice; his 
beard an enormous ice-flake ; “my eyelashes were 
frozen and stuck together, s0 that I could not open 











+ 
my eyes—such cold!” He tells of wild nomadic 


tribes of Ichthyophagi—eaters of’the seal and riy- 
er cow—roaming over the cold and dreary steppes 
of the north, amidst the tomb mounds of the an- 
cient Scythians—fishing in the brief summer, and 
in winter living in large groups in the forest, in 
tents pitched around an enormous pile of wood, 
built of whole trees. 

The elite of the Chinese soldiery are from the 
province of Liautung. The bishop, however, 
thinks them more ridiculous than formidable; 
“they are brave as children,” he says ; “and when 
they prepared themselves seriously for war, in 
case of a descent of the English upon Liautung, | 
declare to you I have never seen anything more 
strange and comical.” Some of the nominal Chris- 
tians are soldiers, and they showed the bishop 
copies of official instructions from Pekin, on the 
subject: “When you see a barbarian ship,” says 
éne of these circulars, “look; if you see dluc/ 
smoke, take courage; the enemy will surely not 
disembark ; they will depart. But if the smoke 
be white, be on your guard; they will come!” Ap- 
pended was a picture of a barbarian ship, with 
tables stuck on the top of the masts and the guns 
mounted upon them. 

The climate of the whole country Bishop Ver- 
roles descibes as terrible. A heaven of iron; the 
earth frozen for eight months, no spring nor au- 
tumn; suffocating heats succeeding the thaws 
the wind’s perpetual tempest sweeping the fiat 
deserts. The people are miserably poor; half 
clothed, with no covering for their beds. He found 
the Christians in a destitute and demoralized 
condition; a wasting lethargy prevailed among 
them. But he was encouraged to persevere in his 
labors by evident signs of improvement. “The 
living temples of Jesus have been purified,’ he 
writes: “the poor succored ; the grace of baptism 
has been afforded to the children of unbelievers in 
danger of death, to increase the number of the 
happy; the frozen shores of Liautung, long silent, 
have resounded to our songs and re-echoed the 
holy names of Jesus and Mary. J.G.W 


-_—_——-> --- 


TEMPERANCE 3,000 YEARS AGO. 


We have been looking over, with pleasure, a late 
number of the Chinese Repository, a small month- 
ly periodical, published at Canton by the English 
residents. ‘I'he first article is a translation of a 
very curious paper on the use of intoxicating 
drinks. It is extracted from the Shee King. or 
“ Standard Book,” one of the five Chinese classics. 
lt appears, that about the year 1150 B.C., Chan 
Sip, a drunken, besotted tyrant, was deposed hy 
Wee Wang, who, on his accession to power, found 
the nation demoralized by the use of wine and other 
intoxicating drinks. In appointing his brother 
i'ung to be governor of one of the provinces, he 
addressed him in what the Shee King calls “The 
Wine Speech of Wee Wang.” The royal tem- 
perance lecturer reminds his brother of the vir- 
tuous maxims of a former governor of the district 
about to be confided to his care, of his admonitions 
against drunkenness, and of his excellent example, 
He tells him that wine is the cause of manifold 
afflictions, which Heaven sends down upon those 
who are besotted with it. “The recent king, 
Chan ®in, steeped himself in wine, and his orders 
were not plain to the people; he gave license to 
unlawful lusts and pleasures; he ruined the dig- 
nity of his manners. The people were sickened 
and wounded at heart. All the host of his wine- 
besotted and foul deeds were reported on high ; 
therefore, Heaven sent down ruin on the kingdom 
of Yin. Heavén was not severe ; it was only be- 
cause the princes and ministers were besotted, that 
they speedily plunged into crime.” The King 
concludes by admonishing Fung to set a good ex- 
ample himself; to give the besotted officers of the 
late King an opportunity to reform, and become 
good men ; but if they persisted in vice, they were 
to be put to death. It is proper to state that the 
translator says that in the general name of wine, 
or tsiv, all kinds of intoxicating liquids are in- 
cluded. J. G. W. 
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3> We intend, ere long, to prepare a synopsis of 
the debates in Congress on the slavery question 
Some of the speeches we may publish entire 
= reese 


ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


We copied from the New York Trilune, last 
week, an article recording the names of the mem- 
bers of Congress from the free States whose votes 
against the Wilmot proviso, it was alleged, had 
been bought by the Executive. The name of 
Rosert Dace Owen being among the rest, he 
published a card in the Tridune, contradicting the 
statement. We intended to publish it on the 
inside of last weck’s paper, but regret that it was 
overlooked. We give it now, expressing the hope 
that, when the hour shall come for deciding the 
practical question whethe> slavery shall be creat- 
ed in any new territory by a law of Congress, Mr. 
Owen will show that he understands what is due 
to the spirit of the Constitution and to the cause 
of freedom. We regard his course on the Wil- 
mot proviso as repugnant to sound principle and 
policy, but we would not question his motives. 

““a LETTER FROM THE HON, ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

“ To the Editor of the Tribune: 

“Sir: It is not in accordance with your usual 
candor to suffer a correspondent to impute not 
only baseless but absurd motives to public men 
in voting against the introduction into the three 
million bill of the Wilmot proviso. 

“The mission to Brazil he sets down as an ob- 
ject he supposes I aimed at, and the inducement to 
my vote. 

“It so happens that I voted, session before the 
last, precisely as I did last session. It happens, 
farther, that I never, in my life, applied for any 
office in the gift of the Government, either direct- 
ly by myself, or indirectly through my friends. 

“A little common sense, free from that misera- 
ble habit of looking ever to the basest motive for 
the simplest act;might have suggested to your 
correspondent that a sincere and earnest desire to 
place in the President’s hands the probable means 
of peace, might cause an upright man to vote 
against the introduction into a peace bill of a 
clause which every one knew must, if persisted 
in, defeat it; no matter how much opposed that 
man might be to domestic institutions, which the 
progress of improvement must soon sweep away. 

“He merits not the name ofa statesman, who 
seeks an object, however just, with a disregard of 
all considerations of time or place. 

“Rogpert Date Owen. 

“ Washington City, March 16, 1847.” 

Ria eS 

Xr We have received a small pamphlet contain- 
ing the charter and by-laws of the New England 
Health Insurance Company, the terms and modes 
of effecting insurance, and an explanation of the 
principles and plan upon which it is established. 

This company was incorporated by the Legisla- 
ture of Connecticut in May last, with a capital 
limited at $200,000. It was organized by, and 
is under the direction of, some of the wealthiest 
and most respectable citizens of that State; and 
their reputation for integrity and prudence is a 
sufficient guaranty that the affairs of the company 
will be carefully managed. 

If the subject of life and health insurance were 
better understood, no argument would be necessa- 
ry to commend them tothe confidence and support 
of the public. Some peopleare horror stricken at 
the very mention of insuring life or health, as if 
it were impious to do so. We do not now intend 
to discuss the morality of such insurances. 

Any male person, between the ages of fifteen 
and seventy, in good health, by paying five dollars 
a year to this company, may secure to himself 
four dollars a week, in case of sickness or inability 
to attend to his ordinary occupation. Can a man 
who depends upon his daily labor for the support 
of himself and family better expend five dollars 
than insuring himself against want, produced by 
sickness or inability to attend to his business ? 

The officers of the company are—Jorr W. 
Wrrre, President ; Davin Suir, Vice President ; 
W. P. Eaton, Secretary ; Joun G. Huntineton, 
Treasurer; J. H. Arxinsox, Agent, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. - 


We have been requested to call the attention of 
the friends of Temperance who. may have occasion 
to visit Philadelphia, to the notice, in another col- 
umn, of the Moggis House Temperance Horev. 
A friend, who has frequently put up at the house, 
assures us that the proprietor, Mr. Fletcher, gives 





good fare, at moderate charges. | N, 
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OUR EXPORTS. Yankee Doodle—We always welcome Yankee | those whose homes and hearts had been made des- | error and bad feeling exist between classes who | nie’s part of the contribution made by divers | command this day as far as Encarnacion, to harass | fall of Gomez Farias and the repeai of the odious 3 
—_ li js | Doodle; nobody can resist his jokes. His cuts, | Slate by the folly and wickedness of man, Ah! | ought to understand and esteem one another as | Christians in Ireland for the relieffe of such as | his rear, and secure whatever military supplies | law. 
A correspondent of the ree s yon es whether in the poetical or prose line. are siaitindy Dearie of the land forget that it is a Christian | brethren. Here is work for some of your patriots | are impoverished and distressed, and in necessity, | may be found there. 
in raptures at the letter of Mr. Hudson, Bt ae” “Blgote” fe we ve ; . ae 
? Tennessee. He spects equal to his elder “They know not, in their hate and prid 
PERK to Mr. Gentry, of Tenn brother Punch—in some his superior. Yankee ey know not, in their hate and pride, 





























This revolution is said to have been instigated 


and philanthropists, if their patriotism and phi- | by the late Indian war, was, as respects this col- by the priests, who are charged with using the 


From the statements of Mexican officers, par- 
lanthropy would condescend to be practical! 


onie, as followeth,” &c. Then comes an enume- | ticularly of the medical staff left to succor the 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 


“If ‘Charles Hudson, of Westminster, be the 
member of Congress from Massachusetts, the wri- 
ter happens to know from the highest source that 
he is among the best-informed men of the age in 
yelation to the resources of the country, its agri- 
culture, manufactures, &c. and he theretore 


knows, as all practical men know, or should know, 
that we have never had, nor ever will have, any 
permanent good markets for the products of our 
soil, excepting our own home markets. ‘Time, 
that silent innovator, will clearly establish this po- 


How faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared 
Tn woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams!” 


Doodle is decidedly progressive. 
_——o— - 
For the National Era. 
CROMWELL'S CLOCK. 
Lines on viewing an old clock which once belonged to 


adelphia Library Company. 


Hail to thee, 


reverend chronicler, th: 
Hast written Conake Raseene ate 


The saddest feature of this age is the practical in- 
fidelity of our public men. If they in whose hands 
i the management of the national affairs has been 
Oliver Cromwell, now in the possession of the Phil- | placed had been men fearing God and hating cov- 

etousness, this war, with its bloodshed and wide- 
spread demoralizing influences, and its fearful 
, With unfaltering hand, the hours and days of | train of evils in prospective, never would have oc- 


This subject of female destitution in our } 


arge 
cities, to which incidental allusion has been an 
in the preceding paragraph, is full of mournfullest 
interest. Early in these chill morrings, whilst 
wealth still dozes luxuriously on softest couch 
in an Italian climate, “made to order,” shadowy 
forms may be seen gliding into tailor’s shops, and 
binderies, and cap and parasol factories, in the 
lower parts of the city; and again, at dusk, the 
same attenuated figures, with thick green yeils 
and scant, faded garments, may be observed steal. 


es, 


ration of the towns, and the share allotted to each. 

A rumor is in circulation, that recent letters 
from the Sandwich islands speak of severe suffer- 
ing among the inhabitants, in some districts, from 
famine; that many were forced to depend solely 
on roots for subsistence, and that much sickness, 
and several deaths had occurred in consequence. 

The State Legislature continues to drag slowly 
along, and will not probably adjourn before the 
20th instant—a select committee, to whom the 
subject was referred, having reported that the un- 


wounded, there seems no doubt that their loss in 
the recent action is moderately estimated at 1,500, 
and may reach 2,000 men, killed and wounded ; 
besides 2,000 or 3,000 deserters. Many ofticers 
of rank were lost. I enclose a list of tht names 
of our own killed and wounded, made as complete 
as practicable at this time. One regiment (Ken- 
tucky cavalry) is not included, its return not be- 
ing rendered. 

The enemy had fully reckoned upon our total 
rout, and had made arrangements to intercept our 


weaker sex as their agents. 

_On the 21st, the Government, anticipating a 
disturbance, took certain precautions, which at- 
tracted general attention, and were commented on 
by the newspapers. A force of 550 men was di- 
rected, by order of Gomez Farias, to occupy the 
University » Which was the quartel of the regiment 
of National Guards, called Independencia. 

The National Guards resented this attempt to 
ond ith , = waitin, with other companies 
i their confederates j raleagiie a. 

tation to Gomez Perian ton tho cit seat atare 


Bare: . 2 ‘ 0 demand the evacuation 
curred, to blast the hopes of freedom in this West- | ing like guilty things along the minor thorough- resident yielded, and 
his outbreak appears 
1€ revolution in Mex- 


Genta ast : , : finished business might be closed by that time. retreat, and cut off the army, stationing for that i : 
cae ave carved their mark upon thine ancient ern world, and provoke the majesty of Heaven to fares. They are the poor females who Live by their The Government contract for 26,200 gallons of purpose corps of cavalry, not only immediately the Nationals dispersed. T 
Yet firmly , as in days of old, thy pules is beating new, deliver the fearful admonition: “Shall I not visit | Beedle! By unremitting toil, they earn from a| sperm oil was yesterday taken at an average of | in our rear, but even below Monterey. I regret | to have been the germ of th 
And still with slow, unwavering stroke, and equal hand, thou | ye, for these things, saith the Lord?” Let the | @0llar to twenty shillings a week. Many, how-| 106 81-100c. cash, per gallon; one-third winter- | to report that they succeeded near the village of | ico. 
he Pe emina the brightest day—the / fth Christian men and women of America awake to a | °V¢") cannot earn even a dollar! And out of that | strained, and two-thirds summer-strained oil. Marin in destroying a train of supplies, and kill- | | By the latest news from Mexico, received while 
Wemeie oe nt pe : ~ a garie > ~ ~ Lar ag more lively sense of the duties ofcitizenship. Whilst miserable sum they are to provide food and rai- The ship Thomas W. Sears, from Liverpool, | ing a considerable number of the escort and team- | | am writing, it is doubtfal how the matter will 
burning with sectarian zeal for the diffusion of | et and the shelter of a roof at might! Yearly | arrived this morning, with 141 passengers, in a | sters. Colonel Morgan, 2d Ohio regiment, on his | end. The soldiers appear to vacillate, and one 
particular creeds at home and in foreign parts, have their number increases, and worse and worse grows | State of filth, wretchedness, and poverty, that will march from Seralvo to Monterey, was infested | regiment has gone back to the Government. 
not too many forgot their household duties; and, their condition. Now, look at another department | give our alien commissioner and port physician | by the Mexican cavalry, with which he had several  ediaidiehal 
inger, ‘ yielding to mere politicians the government of the of female industry. See that awkward rustic girl, | their hands full for some time. The poor creatures | rencontres, but finally dispersed them with small GEN. KEARNY IN NEW MEXICo. 
Nor the wail of dying hope may stay thy stern, untiring | republic, When the enemy has come in like a flood just arrived from the green hills of Wicklow or | were attacked with ship fever and dysentery when | loss on his own part. Captain Graham, A. Q. M., 
Singer. they have failed to lift up a standard against him? | the smiling valleysof Antrim. She has not a shil- | only a few days out, and a large proportion of | volunteer service, was mortally wounded in one 
The following advertisement appeared in the ling in the world, and, excepting the “neighbor | them have suffered from their effects, Twenty- of these affairs. I have no doubt that the defeat 
city papers in the early part of last week : girl who came over with her,” anda second cousin | four of their number have died on the passage, | of the main army at Buena Vista will seeure our 
« Popish, Confession and Priestcraft Exposed —Rev. E in Mulberry street, she knows not a soul in Amer- | and about twenty more are now sick, some of | line of communication from further interruption ; 
Leaher (ate a Seon of La Trappe) will Sevtues a 4 Tonka ica; yet, before the week comes to a close, she will whom will probably die, and others must be car- | but I still propose in a few days to change my 
io wiaten Teeisle the same dark pall that hid evening. at the Tabernacle, at half past sevén o'clock. Sub- be comfortably established as a domestic in some | ried to the almshouse, or receive other aid from | headquarters to Monterey, with a view to make 
"glory, ; pall that hides all earthly | ject—‘The unchristian treatment of females, in the confes- | respectable family, earning twelve shillings a week, | the city authorities. Amid this scene of misery | such further arrangements as may be necessary 
It seems us if each moment knelled by thy unpitying chime | vo “olion ee be leew: af teagan tothe vhs eons oo = -~ the eae -s th home, equal to _ Son tea less — ~ yc took place on | in we ~— mn 
ad found a tomb in that dark cell—that cenolaph of time. volum.”? ‘The lecture will be illustrated by a sad ¢ that enjoyed by the family of the most opulent | shipboard between here and Liverpool. The ves- e dispositions made to harass our rear vin- 
Yet, as if some enchanter’s wand had summoned them again, | °f incontrovertible quotations from Peter Reeve ine Tee citizen! Now, whence comes it that domestic labor, sel has been placed under strict Pe 0 until | dicate the policy and necessity of defending a po- 
‘Their shadows pass before ine now, in slow and silent train.” | °Y> and Bishop Hughes’s and Kenrick’s, which catalogue | which is thus properly remunerated, is monopo- | She can be thoroughly cleansed and purified. sition in front of Saltillo, where a defeat has 
I see, though dim and faded from the glory once they wore, lized by the immigrant? The reason is obvious. Capt. Eldridge, the commander of this vessel, | thrown the enemy far back into the interior. No 


of the quartel.. The Vice Pp 
“7 Tine, that silent innovator,” has established 
a very different position. Our annual exports 
average over a hundred millions, and they are 
chiefly composed of the productions of the soil! It 
must be a pretty “good market” in which this 
amount finds purchasers. 

One feature of our export trade is particularly 
gratifying—we mean the increasing demand 
abroad for the productions of free labor. “Tt ap- 
pears,” says the Journal of Commerce, “that of the 
exports of domestic products and manufactures for 
the year 1846, 43 per cent. is from the Northern 
States: that the excess of the exports of the South 
over the North, in 1845, was $31,000,000 ; in 1846, 
only $14,000,000; that, in 1845, the exports were 
66 per cent. of the whole, of the North, 34 per 
cent.; and that, in 1846, the exports of the South 
were 57 per cent., of the North, 43.” 


token; 
What hopes may brighten at its sound, what weary hearts be 
broken ; 


’ 
The sweetest strains of summer’s hours may woo thee not to 


Los Angeles retaken.—Letters from Tepic, near 
San Blas, to the New Orleans Picayune, give ac- 
counts from California to the 18th of January. 
Gen. Kearny had arrived, with 200 men, from 
New Mexico. Uniting other forces with his own, 
he immediately attacked the town of Los Angeles, 
and retook it, after a stout resistance. Upper 
California is now in our undisputed possession. 

New York Tribune. 


And then that long and narrow house—so like its form ap- 


peare 
To that dread urn, which to their rest man’ 
ashes beareth, 


That as [ muse upon the hours, and days, and years, whose 


8 mouldering 





Mr. Leahey has translated and published, with the original 
The triumph hour of Naseby’s field, and that of Marston | Latin on one side of the page and the English on the oth 


er 
nioor. and will be for sale on the evenings of his lectures—price 25 | That department of female labor has been black- 
I see that gloomy moment, when the dying Hampden’s prayer cents. Ladies are positively prohibited from coming to this 


For the National Era. 
OBITUARY. 


The comparative table in the Journal of Com- 
merce we subjoin ; it is useful for purposes of ref- 
erence: i 

« Exports for the years 1815 and 1846, classified. 


Was wafted down to future years, “Oh, God! my country lecture; also, youths. Admittance 25 cents.” 
spare.” 

Alas! the noble patriot fell before his work was done, 

And love of power carried on what Freedom’s love begun. 

| see the day, the fatal day, when on the nation’s head 

Was heaped u curse, for every drop that England’s monarch 


ed ; 
And from that hour the scaffold reared its front against 


I went to the ‘Tabernacle om the evening men- 
tioned in this sufficiently significant notice, and 
found that spacious building nearly filled by an 
apparently highly respectable audience, amongst 
whom I noticed a great many bald-headed men, 


balled in this country by the degrading influence 
of slavery ; and thus thé useful and honorable avo- 
cations of assistant housekeepers, and children’s 
attendants, and domestics of the better class, have 
been closed against our American young women, 
whose excessive supply in other branches of fe- 


grees 20 minutes, longitude 48 degrees 30 minutes, 
he fell in with immense fields of ice, extending 
as far as the eye could reach from the mast head, 
and that he was forced to bear away some fifty 
miles in a southerly direction, to avoid coming in 
contact with them. 


states that on the 21st of March, latitude 43 de- | result so decisive could have been obtained by 


holding Monterey, and our communications would 
have been constantly in jeopardy. 
1 am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
van Z. Taytor, 
Major General U. 8. A., commanding. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, 


Died in New York, March 25, Rev. TuHEopors SepGwick 
Wricnr, the esteemed pastor of the first colored Presbyterian 
church in that city, aged 50. Mr. Wright was a man of good 
abilities, educatiou, and address. He was a spiritually minded 
man, and labored in season and out of season to promote the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of hia flock, to whom he was 


much attached, and by whom he was greatly beloved. Mr. 
W. was a ber of the E dees bott - 























quality. 
58,300,000 dead— Provisions.—No special change. Mess pork at $15.50. 
44.200.000 Prime is nominal at $13.25 a $13.75. Sides, in dry salt, at 

’ ; 8 1-4,cash. Mess beef held at $12.50 a $13; No. 1 at $10.50 
a $ll; and prime at $8.50 a $9, with limited sales. Bacon 
sells freely at 7 1-2 a7 3-4 cents for shoulders, 8 3-4 a 9 cents 
for sides, 8 1-2 a 9 1-4 cents for assorted, and 9 a 10 cents 
for hams. Lard, in barrels, at 9 1-2 cents; sales of kegs at 
10 cents. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


x¢> The following brief despatches from Gen, 
Taylor present the facts of the battle of Buena 
Vista. 

FROM GENERAL TAYLOR'S CAMP. 


vile portraits, principally of ladies of “a certain 
age,” lawyers, and clergymen, in the exhibition. 
Just as you are beginning to feel the truth and 
poetry of some great picture, the eye falls on the 
portrait of some being in a black gown and white 
bands, which stares at you with all the solemnity of 
a chest of drawers ; or a pair of cunning eyes squint 


tive Committees both of the 
2 : : . American and Foreign Anti-Slao Societ and of the 
, x mule industry, and in all descriptions of needle- A good deal of excitement has been produced, Washington, D. C. American Missionary Association. Within a few years, he 
a = ie Whitehall nd a very'large representation of the Presbyte- | work, has reduced the wages to a point fur below | of late, on the subject of a bill now before the was chosen Moderator of the third Presbytery of the city of 
Articles. orth encore =? or. : d Methodist cl f the ci : yf . po ree, ie : —_—-——_— New York. A year or two since, his health began to fail, and 
| 2 oe +“ in lines of blood, thy py end cage Be 9 rian ani ethodist clergymen of the city. The | what is necessary to obtain a healthful subsist- | Legislature, authorizing the appointment of a IMP. . in company with his aged and venerated father, who survives 
: ne ae — | mM a eeding country writhed beneath Ambition’s | lecturer soon presented himself on the rostrum— | ence. board of five commissioners, to whom all petitions ORTANT FROM VERA CRUZ—LANDING | him, he went to Nassau, N. P., where he was received with 
- $4,500,000 | "| Before her sufferings blotted out the errors of that day. — at pe J little cae with by uals mf The twenty-second annual exhibition of the | for railroad charters shall be referred for investi- OF THE FORCES—SKIRMISHING. synch sttention by the Guvermse Pea ogee weg, hop 
Sen . . . - \$4,500, | hair. com ver 00 : us . P . — H rated upon his people, he made it a 
Skins and furs ~-- - | 1.400.000 | 6 oe we 8) ee < ry which twi J ied a! wiike th rae “4 National Academy of Design was opened to the gation, and who shall report to the Legislature A despatch from Commodore Connor, dated U. | constant practice to pray for slaveholders, while he poured out | 
Bar “ ” _ | 3.300.000 | $1,800,000 | I see an hour which to the world no stirring interest brings; “yes, Pe ee = scat eet pees the | public on Friday. It gives pleasing evidence of a their proceedings, and their conclusions in view S. ship Raritan, off Sacrifici M: his whole heart in supplication for the oppressed. I well re- ) 
abe E P a - oe A simple Quaker stands before the conqueror of kings. “friar of order grey,’ when wrapped in his ely- | decided improvement in painting amongst us| of the facts presented to them. In case they are | ~ P ‘an, off Sacrificios, March 10th, an- | member that, some years since, a distinguished Southern law- 
: ro a — : | Gastuet | Saebews No ro Paty his hand he craved, no earthly honors | sium <S “fresh pullets and clouted cream.” Roll- | There are many really excellent landscapes, and | of opinion that the prayer of the petitioners ought | nounces that on the 9th, the whole army of Gen. Pw: Anny potarh. | = : a be gr Me Wiienee 
poets - - 9 , ‘ Vu s — © ; ; ‘ sas . 4 : 4 $ . ‘ ee | gets | 
Tcnees : . 2 8.000.000 | A message from the “ King of kings and Lord of lords” he ne up hoor eo throwing back his coat collar, several compositions of a high order of merit. | to be granted, they are authorized to report a bill | Scott, numbering ten thousand men, was landed | and, after hearing the prayer, the sermon, the singing, and 
amr a 51,700,000 bronght : ¢ accosted his audience with an air of easy assur- | There is a picture by Durand, which is vorth a | establishing the proposed road. Although it was | at Sacrificios without the occurrence of a single | °P%*Ving the respectable appearance of the congregation, and 
Cotton - - - a osennee.] fy, He warned the haughty Puritan, that God’s own day was | ance Which at: once satisfied me that the “late long journey to see. It is a landscape composition. | readily conceded that the present mode of con- ident. Th a BG &' | the neatness of their place of worship, he exclaimed, “ What 
Manufactures ~ - | 9,300, | _ near; Z ei 39 Monk of La Trappe ” in his translation from A seati kth its b Incti . refer: ttended ith accident. e next day was occupied in deposit- a sight ; what an excellent prayer and discourse ; how respect- 
OS gt ? : ~ | 7349000 He bid him looge the prisoner’s band, his just petition hear; | jg nadil » In , majestic oak throws its broad shadow on the fore- | ducting investigations was attended with many i ieee the Atl h ar able everything: appears here. 1 was never in such a place 
2 And as of coming judgment and of righteousness he spake, Rome, hadjlost none of his congenital modesty ; | ground. On the left, is the skirt of a solemn old | evils, and that a remedy was loudly called for, | “8 0 Shore the artillery, horses, provisions, &c., | before; I have been greatly interested in the services; 1 am 
: ool - i : ah be seeane 480 000 The message of the Quaker made the Lord Protector quuke. | for the man, be it known unto thee, spoke in the wood, from which a small rivulet is escaping, and, | much diversity of opinion was expressed in regard | and the Louisiana volunteers, 800 strong, arrived ays I hey not live as I have done,” &c. ts funeral 
4 Not enumerated - = - | 2,000, * * *© © & & © © «© «& # | musical patois of the poor, dear, unfortunate “gim | as if rejoicing, leaps and sparkles in the freedom | to the expediency of appointing such a board. | just in time for debarkation. The Commodore | was borne on the cheddon of ware ae oom, white, the 
& '33.940.000 | 65,180,000 ee for heme euatnate, and alas ae Sothly power see of the say.” The convert began witha vociferous | of the open day. A flock of sheep and a few kine | Some opposed, it as an infringement of the right of says: pall-bearers, minister and elders, black and white, and a long 
% ‘nee. | “33 940 00 ey — not change the common doom, or stay the final | assault on the Pope’s infallibility ; but his audi- are slowly descending the gently swelling ground | petition ; others, on the ground that the decisions of G eral Scott h ith hi ee a of — followed to the church of the deceased, 
y | 3d, And as the long and shadowy train before my view has past, | @¢e shuffled and coughed, and one impatient dis- | which rises from the margin of the brook. And. | of such commissioners would never be satisfactory eneral SCO: BAS ROW WR Rim Upwards OF | Whee sppropeiate Kaneva services were performed. Thus has 
: i re my past, 1 ith bald head. : . i 1 : eleven thousand men: At his request, I permitted died a most estimable minister of the gospel, in the midst of 
$ 31.240.000 In solemn, funeral silence stalks that faithful one the last. ; ciple, with a bald head, a ber thick neck, and then, painted as Claude might have painted it, to the people, and would be a constant cause of th . fthes é d der C ? a Ed usefulness, leaving but few so holy or beloved. ‘. ¢. 
i | | 32,240,000 | No ray of hope, no smile of love, lights up the Conqueror’s | watery eyes, exclaimed, that “he wanted the worth « See what a crimson glory binds local jealousies, &c. The question which is now | | Soin him, me) : e — the thi a _ : “pg <i 
: | seen | abek, | Reser tee en teeh aieeebesinvae of his money!” But the soi-disant Monk, as if im- The shadowy forehead of the west, before the Senate will undergo further discussion ait TT. Par - nie Pr r r ry Steen - o> THE MARKETs. 
# a 00.0 | : What profit, that God’s holy name was often ou his tongue? | Pelled by sly malice, seemed determined to stimu- While fae below yon river winds, there as well as in the House, if it ever reaches | oY: staaraamiae eaias oo otk "Phas 
5 a ee 3,400/000 | That over reeking fields of blood vain praises he had sung? | late to the utmost his already sensitive hearers— Like a Mlue vein on beauty’s breast!” there. and the army put itself in motion at an early hour, BaLtimonE, April 6,2 P.M. 
Skins and furs - o 2,400,000 leisioeds Boies a Mle Gastainot visti ye the ante, Pubwe, veiled, i. now approaching the delicate subject announced Everywhere there is in this picture the utmost The comet, that all our astronomers have been to form its lines around the city. There has been Flour.—Holders are very firm. Less than $6.25 will not 
Forest - : 3 - | 3,300,000 | 2,000, ’ ts spectra gh, ge war in “the bills.” and then dashing off in another at- | truthfulness to nature, and there is besides the ; i k. wh h some distant firing of shot and shells from the | be taken, and some contend for $6.37 '-2. The supply is 
; es quailed. yo & i “age looking at for some time back, whatever may have light. A'sale of 600 barrels Baltimore kilu-dried corn meal 
Produce of animals = -_|_ 7,800,000 | ; ; tack on the Pope—now speaking the word of | deepest, tenderest feeling. It is, in truth, a poem, | heen its “bringing up,” is certainly deficient in | tW2 and castle upon the troops, as they advanced, | 1°54 50 © , Th os of rye flour were at 
Vegetable food - - 115.400.000 | 4,000,000 | And now that awful veil is drawn, and at thy dreaded chime bis oe f : 4 addressing itself intelligibly to the h ’ ar, 8 ringing up, 18 cer" y oa be without result. I am still of the opinion. ex. | 5 3 an advance. e last sales of rye flour were at 
ib meena eee pee | 9'100.000 | Has England’s mighty ruler took his final leave of time. promise in the prurient ear of his audience, and d filli Se tex & re Ae jumen hear’, | good manners ; for, after moving about and cut- 1% = - icati P th ay Ani a d fi ith ali 
Tobacco : = Mal 42°700°000 Yet still the mute procession before me crowdeth fast, then again rudely blasting their hopes—playing | 24 Miling the chambers of the spirit with images | ting such a swell among an, lost ‘Tharedey 36 hat | Pe > By ees oc, OS a ply of ali descriptions of — Prine’ ke arp apg: 
= RE FOO Na ii Freighted each ghostly messenger with memories of the past. | with them, in fact, like a naughty boy tormenting | f purity and peace. ‘Then there are many other | the impudence to whisk its dirty tail in our faces, | ability of the enemy to hold out for any length | 2'f37 cents, and ordinary to good at 115 a 13) cents, white at 
Manufactures - = | ee | *‘ * * * * * * * * * * | a kitten as yet untaught in this world’s hypocrisy. | #dmirable things, by Chapman, and Cropsey, and | and then take to its heels! After all the atten- | of time. The castle ry most, but four or five | 1400 145 cents. ‘ ‘ . 
oe een, ey Alas for human pomp or fame, the shrine where lately lay But at length the impatience of the respectable | Gray, and Ingham, and Mooney, and Rossiter, | tions it has received from us, it is really abomi- weeks’ provisions, and t e town about enough to | — Corn.—Supply light, demand increasing, and prices ad. 
ee a ee ee eek peg pay ee ene eg ee steady | Uditory became so uncontrollable that Mr. Lea- | «nd other artists, who would do honor to any na- | nable. G.F.B, _| last for the same time’ ah esutn, end gallon ob Wi elates” Cite Haak ates pot 8 
Not enumerated - -| 2,300,000 | 500,000 7“ ’ , hey was obliged to proceed at once to his text. So. tion ; but I must defer noticing them till my next. The following extract of an article in the New | 4 80 cents ; clover seed dull at $4 a $4.50, according to 
ete | Which, though the living never saw, now waits upon the | wiping his brow with his sleeve, for the man had | | am sorry to say that there are still far too many 
i > ia 3 | bs 


A retributive hour, that down to after years might tell 
The emptiness of all the fame thy master loved so well; 
For by an eager rabble torn from out their regal tomb, 
The relics of the Conqueror share the vilest traitor’s doom. 
The hero, at whose feet a throng but yesterday had bowed, 
Now hangs, dishonored, to receive the curses of the crowd. 


And yet I would not join the ery raised by that craven mob, 
For a great and noble heart was that which now had ceased to 


waxed very hot, and swallowing a tumbler of wa- 
ter, he informed his hearers that “he would now 
come to the pint.” It was quite astudy! The 
greasy lecturer, grinning and smacking his lips ; 
and the crowd of worthy, pious, sober, and highly 
respectable citizens, laughing, sniggering, leaning 
eagerly forward, and now and then poking each 


Orleans Delta, of the 25th ultimo, furnishes further 
accounts of the besieging army : 











| 
| 
| | 14,100,000 


“In the above table we have used round numbers, 
which is sufficiently accurate for all common pur- 
pores. 


“ After the landing, the different columns took 
up their line of march for the positions assigned 
to them in the important action and siege of Vera 
Cruz. 





“The export of Northern produce the present throb. : ‘ 
year is much greater than last. If the increase of What though with wild, enthusiast cant, his better nature 


1847 exceed that of 1846 as that year exceeded 
1845, in all probability the exports of the North- 
ern States will exceed those of the Southern.” 

It will be observed, that the increase in free-la- 
bor products has taken place in meats and bread- 
stuffs, while in the export of manufactures and 
the products of the sea there has been a falling 
off. This falling off is, no doubt, temporary. The 
exportation of our manufactures will steadily in- 
crease, but not with such rapidity or to such an 
extent as that of our vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts. ; 

The man who, in view of all these facts, can see 
nothing valuable in a foreign market, must be la- 
boring under a renfarkable delusion. 

The “ Southerner,” an excellent paper publish- 
ed at Richmond, Virginia, commenting on the 
table above, remarks as follows: 


- uttered ! 
veiling, 


He vainly Sought in heavenly garb to clothe his earthly fail- 
Yet not to him the traitor’s brand, the tyrant’s curse, be- 


have the testimony within meself! 


ongs; 
He first unsheathed his sword to right his suffering country’s 4 
ne Pe ene rae " Christ, and I have come out from Rome. 


wrongs. 

And though the patriot’s virtue fell before ambition’s lure, 

The stream, so sullied in its course, had left the fountain 
pure; 

And as on History’s equal page the mourpvful tale is read, 

An erring world may well withhold its curses on his head. 

* Cia SR ae 2 ae ae 

And now the gloomy scene is gone, the ghosts of other years 

Pass, bearing each his quivering load of human hopes and 


I, Pll catch a goose before I die yet! 


And many an hour, that at its birth seemed gloriously bright, 
And promised down on future years to pour its blaze of light, 
With feeble form and tattered garb now creeping slowly on, 
Like worn-out tinsel, scarcely shows a trace of glory gone. 
And some whose spark seemed faint and dim unto the earthly 
si 

Has proved the dawning hour of day, upon a world of night, 
And now in golden raiment shine—Time’s long and wasting 


and so he released me. 


fire 
That tarnisheth the base alloy, had raised their Iustre higher. 
But hark! that solemn bell hath tolled; and at the well-known 





was only fifteen years of age. 
friends, I am in my prime. 


other’s ribs as something particularly filthy was 
“T hardly know what I should call my- 
self,’ said the convert, with naivete inimitable. “I 
ing! believe I’m half Methodist and half Prisbytarian ! 
But I flatter meself ’m a Christian minister, and 
Yes, I love 
I was a 
Monk at La Trappe, in France, for eight years. 
But when I came to this country, and saw the beau- 
tiful American ladies, I rubbed my eyes, and, says 
[Roars ‘of 
laughter.] And so I wint to the Pope, and asked 
to be released from my monastic vows of celibacy. 
eas He said he would release me, but first I must pay 
: three thousand scudi; and I promised to pay him, 
But, my dear Christian 
friends, I haven’t paid a cent to the ould rascal, and 
I niver will! [Great laughter.| And then when 
I came back to your beautiful country—I’m an Sages. That fine packet ship, the “ Yorkshire,” 
American citizen, my friends—I saw a beautiful | ma 
American lady, and I fell in love with her. She 
Look at me, my 
I want to be serious. 


of the whole family ! 
The commercial community is awaiting with 


at you suspiciously from beneath brows awfully 
corrugated, in an intense effort to look infinitely 
wiser than Webster or Kent, and you are instant- 
ly sobered down into the most prosaic propriety. 
Is it not enough that the daguerreotype men af- 
fright us at every turning, but the portrait paint- 
er must needs send us into convulsions with the 
awful mugs of his patrons, their wives, and their 
children, from the eldest born, “a nice young man,” 
with newly-starched Byron collar and mosaic jew- 
elry, down to the Benjamin of the tribe, an un- 
breeched brat, whose rickety limbs, in an elegant 
Highland costume, present a fine pathological 
study, and who is attended by a noble Newfound- 
lander, who is, in truth, the only decent member 


its 


usual anxiety the arrival of “later news” from 


e the banks of Newfoundland in seven days, 
and, but for the heavy westerly winds and large 
quantities of ice which she encountered, would 
have reached this port in fourteen days from Eng- 


Herapvquarters Army or Occupation, 
CaMP ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE, 
Buena Vista, Mexico, February 24, 1847. 
Sir: I have the honor to report, that having be- 
come assured, on the 20th instant, that the enemy 
had assembled in very heavy force at Encarnacion, 
thirty miles in front of Agua Nueva, with the ev- 
ident design of attacking my position, I broke up 
my camp at the latter place on the 21st, and took 
up a strong line in front of Buena Vista, seven 
miles south of Saltillo. A cavalry force left at 
Agua Nueva for the purpose of covering the re- 
moval of supplies was driven in during the night, 
and on the morning of the 22d the Mexican army 
appeared immediately in front of our position. 
At 11 o’clock a. m., a flag was sent, bearing from 
General Santa Anna a summons of unconditional 
surrender; to which I immediately returned a 
negative reply. The summons and my reply are 
herewith enclosed. The action was commenced 
late in the afternoon, between the light troops on 
the left flank, but was not seriously engaged until 
the morning of the 23d, when the enemy made an 


“The steamers Vixen and Spitfire, lying under 
Punta de Hornos, opened on the city across the 
point, and in the direction of the castle, with shell 
and round shot, which was returned by the castle, 
but without effect. 

“General Worth’s division, which, it is said, has 
been assigned to the operations on the left flank 
of the city, from the localtties of the landing on 
the south and under the Punta de Hornos, had 
necessarily to move in echelon to the rear, past 
the right, in order to gain his proper position—in 
the execution of which it became necessary to at- 
tack and take possession of two redoubts thrown 
up by the enemy, on one of which was a piece of 
artillery, and both filled with infantry. The re- 
doubts were attacked, charged, and taken, a spirit- 
ed resistance being made by the enemy, who lost 
several, in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Our 
loss, some seven killed and several wounded. Cap- 
tain Alburtis, of the second infantry, was killed 
by around shot, supposed to be from the castle. 
The ball severed his head from his body ; the same 
shot taking off the arm of a drummer, (a boy.) 





Beef Cattle.—Only 300 head of beeves offered at the acales 
on Monday, all of which were taken except 43 head. The 
market was not active, but, owing to the light supply, prices 
advanced to $3 a $4 per 100 pounds on the hoof, equal to $6 
a $7.75 net, and averaging $3.62 1-2. 

Hogs.—Sales at $6.50 a $7. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 4, P. M. 

Flour in demand, and all that could be had sold at $6.25; 
and more could be sold at the same price. Sales of Western, 
for city use, at $6.37 1-2a $6.50 Corn meal—1,000 barrels 
sold at $4.44, and 1,500 barrels Brandywine at $4.50. Rye 
flour scarce, and sales are reported at $5 per barrel. Wheat 
is in request, and some holders ask 135 cents per bushel for 
Pennsylvania reds, afloat. 

Provisions—but little selling; some sales of pork are re- 
ported at $14 1-2 for old and $16 for new mess. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 


x’ We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of’ dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that these who send money will en- 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


d i ivate. i is Wi eshi , D.C. - - - Par. 
rates My friends, I married that beautiful lady, and | land! = effort to foree the left flank of our position. An | 9 Virginian, and formerly conducted a newspaper | Baltimore”. ) Pa 
“Tt presents a lesson to us of the South that we | The shadowy spell is rudely broke, that fancy’s wand had | she was stolen from me by priesteraft!” Such The brig “ Margaret Ann” arrived yesterday | obstinate and sanguinary conflicts was maintained, | jy Martinsburg. Colonel Dixon was wounded in Philadelphia - - 2 - Par. 
ought to heed. Most of our products are raised tsiohe sek my eyes, that train of spectral forms to see isa literal report of the convert’s exordium; and, from Mesurado, Western Africa. She sailed on with short intervals, throughout the day—the re- | the breast by a musket shot. New York city = i - Par 
for foreign markets; yet it seems that the differ- | 41.4 nonght their haunted vision meets, Old Chronicler, save | after that, your readers will not need any partic- | the 16th of January last. In the African Lumi- | sult being, that the enemy was completely repulsed 
ence between the North and the South in their thee. 


r Y f “ . : . Lp Tr , = x ~ 3/ ¥ is ; 
ular description of what followed. It isenough to | nary of the 13th January there are the following | from our lines. An attack of caval tl The skirmishing was, however, no check to New York State 34 per ct. dis 
foreign exports is only $14,000,000 in our favor. g ack Of Cavalry upon e 4 











y : ; - the advancing column, which passed steadily for- New England - - - - 4 do. 
And now farewell; and ere again thy form I shall behold, say, that the epithet fi/thiness but poorly conveys an items of interest : rancho of Buena Vista, and a demonstration upon | ward to its position, on the ete and rear of the New J sea - - - - % do. 
It should be recollected that we pay the North- | Over the grave of many an hour that requiem shall have | idea of the abominations to which the miserable “The arrival of the Liberia Packet on the 6th instant, ana | the city of Saltillo itself, were likewise handsomely city, where it halted d ed th k of E P lvania - ae 
= ( s the wut ef ia “y 4 ap Ned. Early in the aight. th thdre y; alted, and commenced the work o astern Pennsylvania 34 ~— do. 
ern and Western States, annually, not less than tolled ; meet creature gave utterance, and which were listened ival of the Margaret Ann on the 8th, brought us about | repelled. Early in the night, the enemy withdrew | Qnirenchment. Western Pennsylvania - « aie @e 
oa : : tls 88 f all kinds Yet oft befure my mental view, in silence shall be brought, f ? b ith if twenty letters, a large package of late periodicals, almanacs, | from his camp, and fell back upon Agua Nueva, a 7 s , ‘ nnsy!tvania 72 a. 
375,000,000 for ships, agriculture of all ki > | In clear and living characters, the lesson thou hast taught. to not with patient endurance, but with manifes- | minutes, missionary reports, &c., besides five boxes and bar- | gq: 4 f twel il : The pipes used for the purpose of supplying Maryland * 5 2 - X do. 
(except cetton and rice.) and for manufactures ; T.K.,Jr. | tations of favor inexpressibly sickening! I was | rels of goods for the schools. These were all highiy appreciat- | GiStance 0 ae sepirmcenel Pee nee the city with fresh water have been discovered | Virginia TS ae ee 
while the North sends away to foreign States be- | PHILADELPHrAa, 3d month 29th, 1847. never more disgusted in my life. I left the place ed; but the timely help sent us in the persons of Brother | _ Our own force engaged at all points in this a¢- | ond broken up, completely cutting off the supply Western Virginia - >, a a 
i $ ] year than we do.” : di d the whole of | Mortis, Sisters Johnson and Brush, excited our warmest | tion fell somewhat short of 5,400 men, while that pete A ‘ - & 72 , 
sides only $14,100,000 less per year ‘ before the precious convert disgorged the whole of | pratitude. May they long live to bless Africa with their good f the easter, team the shisha of pe am ‘aod from the tanks, which are situated some distance Ohio - - . - -2l¢ do 
—_»—— : DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. his promised budget of filth, and cannot say wheth- | examples and earnest endeavors. The amount of goods sent | ° my, : , ~ 2 | from the city. « Indiana - - - - - 2144 do. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ADMIN- er his clerical auditors sat it out to the end. If | since the landing of the barque Pons is about $4,000.” may be estimated at 20,000. Our sflecess against “ During the advance upon the rear of the city, Kentucky -— - - - 214 do. 
ISTRATION AND GEN. TAYLOk. Nomination of Mayor—City Politics —Bloodshed and they did, they deserve to be ducked in the Hud- “ Liberulity.—With pleasure we acknowledge the liberality such great odds is a sufficient encomium bos the good Passed Midshipman Rogers, who had not yet been Tennessee - - - - 31g do. 
ees eg ayo y £ olulves—btoods t] d than I do | of the officers and crew connected with the vessels of the | conduct of our troops. In a more detailed official fi V $ chi hs 
full d h of th Rejoicing—A Convert—Novel Voyage round the | 8D. | N © cme more carnestiy condemns tan © | American squadron. During their late visit to this place, | report, I shall have the satisfaction of bringing to sent from Vera Crus, was bound on a cart and Michigan r 3 " Be’ do. 
We have carefully read so much of the corres- | @j,p._ “Workine Men’ ete: +4. | the iniquity of the confessional; but I must say | they generously sent ny Reg Bem ed Dy gpl oe 7 ging t° | ordered to be conveyed, under a guard, to the| Canada- - - - -5 do. 
Tee obe orking Men’s Meeting— Female Destitu - a : A aag y ge y sent to the stewards of the Methodist Epis-| the notice of the Government the conspicuous 
pondence between Gen. Taylor and the Adminis- | — si9n— National Academy of Design. that this exposition of its polluting influence was | copal church, now undergoing repairs, nearly $90.” P 
tration as has been published in the Washinzton 


prison at Perote ; but, fortunately, they were en- — 


one of the most barefaced mercenary attempts to countered by our forces, and Mr. Rogers was res- ANS. iow 


minister to depraved appetites which could possi- 





gallantry of particular officers and corps. I may 


Minwy York, April, 1847. From the Luminary of December 9. 
Union, but have been unable to see what peculiar 


Rdtiddtad wearer aes 


advantage either party can derive from it. There 
seems to have been entire harmony between the 
President and Gen. Taylor in all points, except 
one—the correspondence directly opened by the 
Department of War with Gen. Patterson, a sub- 
ordinate officer. The commanding general, being 
responsible for the army and its operations, very 


After a very protracted and spasmodic effort 

the Tammany caucus has at length accomplished 
its parturition, and the nomination of Mr. Brown- 
ell as the Democratic candidate for the mayoralty, 
is the result. The event happened late on Satur- 
day night. There was a terrible outpouring of 
a and water at the bar-rooms of Florence 
and Tammany Hall; and the moon, just arisen in : : 
a cloudless sky, shed the mellow light of her by the pupils of Mr. Tibbetts. 


pander! : 
A very different exhibition, in the same buil 


bly be perpetrated. And yet there were men, 
whose praise is in all the churches, who sat still 
and enjoyed the obscenities of this impudent public 


ing, attracted me thither on the evening of Thurs- 
ay. This was a “geographical concert,’ given 
About six hun- 


“A few days ag 


‘0, a slaver was taken between Shebar and 
Gallinas with five hundred and sixty slaves, which was aug- 
mented to five hundred and sixty-one by a birth which took 
place a few moments after the captors gained the deck. A 
deeretion, however, svon occurred, as five of the unhappy 
wretches died before morning. Some idea may be formed of 


d- | the way in which the slavers do the business, from the admis- 


sion of the captain of the slaving vessel to the prize officer— 

that in four hours from the time he let go his anchor, he had 

taken in wood, water, and slaves, and was standing to sea. 
“The U. 8. brig Boxer, J. k. Bispham, lieutenant com- 


be permitted here, however, to acknowledge my 
great obligations to Brig. Gen. Wool, the second 
in command, to whom I feel particularly indebted 
for his valuable services on this occasion. 

Our loss has been very severe, and will not 
probably fall short of 700 men. The Mexican 
loss has been immense. I shall take the earliest 
opportunity of forwarding a correct list of the 
casualties of the day. 


cued, and is now on board his ship. 

“'The city is now completely surrounded by our 
troops, each division having taken a strong and ad- 
vantageous position, with entrenchments, com- 
pletely cutting off all communication by sea or 
land, and, at the same time, are safe from the 
fire of the castle. The positions of divisions 
were established on the 13th, extending from Pun- 


IRNEY, WINANS, & CO., importers and wholesale 
dealers in Drugs and Chemicals, manufacturers of Pat- 
ent Aitna Matches, Chrome Green, Chrome Yellow, Prussian 
Blue, Fancy Soaps, Perfumery; Blue, Black, and Record 
Inks; dealers in Fancy Notions, importers of Cigars, &c. 
Warehouse and™Pepot at the southeast corner of Lower 
Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. BIRNEY. 
N. T. WINANS. 
April 8. DAVID B. BIRNEY. 


HE FRANKLIN HOUSE, No. 105 Chestnut street, be 





re ee 


ta de Hornos on the right, to Punta de la Catita 
on the left, in one unbroken line; and active 
preparations were on foot for the immediate sub- 
jugation of this formidable place. 

“So closely is Vera Cruz now besieged, and so 
entirely are every means of communication cut 
off, that, in a very few days, the news must reach 
us that both the city and castle are occupied by 
our Victorious troops. 


manding, arrived at Monrovia on Saturday, I4th ultimo, in 
fourteen days from Kabenda. The Boxer has been employed 
the last four months in cruising on the southern part of the 
coast, as far as St. Paul de Loando, and during that time saw 
but two American vessels. On the 24th of September, early 
in the morning, eight miles south of Ambriz, a brig was seen 
close in with the land. She proved to be a fast-sailing slaver, 
in the act of embarkation. The vicinity of the Boxer inter- 
rupted their operations, and she made off with three hundred 
slaves, one-half the number they intended to have taken. 
She showed no colors during the chase, and succeeded in 
making her escape. ‘The health of the officers and crew, since 
her departure from Boston, in January, 1846, has been, we 
are happy to say, remarkably good.” 

Anti-rent outrages have again commenced in 
Columbia county. In one case, a man who had been 
put in possession by a landlord, in place of a de- 
faulting tenant ejected, was tarred and feathered, 
and in the other an ejected tenant had been restored 
by his neighbors; and upon the sheriff’s attempt- 
ing to serve process against him, a riot ensued, in 
which the landlord, Mr. Livingston, his counsel, 
E. P. Cowles, Esq., and Mr. Harrington, of Alba- 
ny, were severely injured. 

Spring has at lastsmiled upon us. The weather 
is delightful to-day. consideration. 

The ship Thomas W. Sears arrived at Boston God and Liberty. Camp at Encantada, Feb- 

afew days since, after a passage of two months. ruary 22d, 1847. 
She sailed with 141 steerage passengers, of whom 
twenty-four died on the passage! At this port, 
numbers arrive daily, miserable, wan, and dejected 
creatures, whose piteous aspect might melt a heart 
of stone. 

“On the Stock Exchange, prices went up, With very con- 
siderable business done. vide 

“Tn produce, prices are rising, from the continued non-in- 


tercourse with the West, by reason of the ice which yet binds 
fast the Hudson, 


tween Third and Fourth, Philadelphia. 
D. K. MINOR, of New York, Proprietor. 
JAS. M. SANDERSON, of Phila., 2 Assist- 
March 18. GEO. P. BURNHAM, of Boston, ‘ ants. 
C= TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Siavery Publi- 
cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the TrRuTH, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, be 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
may be found the following : 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of Freedom, by 
Whittier, last edition; Liberty Minstrel, by G. W. Clark, 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on Ameri- 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard; Home, 
several hours, and at one time the situation of the | written in prison, by C T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 

Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke ; 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 


Colonel was extremely perilous, Urrea having r a ona le 

i i i i t, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona 

manceuvred to surround him with his ree tna Eleva Math of the South; the America : * Slave 

; i i i Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma- 

etanad pres Lm wie petbes peas ae poy 1st; Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand, 
ol. Drake, who just a 


I am, sir, very respectfully. your obedient ser- 
vant, . TaYLor, 
Major General U. 8. A., commanding. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, 

Washington, D. C. 


dred children, of both sexes, varying from seven 
properly protested against the instructions com- pra! Scek’ TU vonek shine "econ. to fourteen years of age, filled the seats which 
F municated by Secretary Marcy directly to Gen. | jostling startled men and women in its haste to ear ae oe per ae pans. Sy 
Patterson ; nor do we think that the Secretary suc- | convey the tidings to the nominee. Here and charming array of grace beauty, and apelsie, 
ceeded in his attempt to justify such interference. — ane. a, Prater. ay ag rage Rpnage! rarely brightens one’s pilgrimage. The little girls 
As to Gen. Taylor’s complaint of a want of sup- | the boys!” whilst at the bar-rooms of the hotels, | "ere all dressed in white muslin frocks, and what 
plies and means of transportation, there can be no | down in the oyster cellars, and away in even re- per a <e ee hecrey = + ages: Dat me 
doubt that he suffered a great deal of inconveni- | metest taverns of the Bowery, the cry was re- vibbeas whit h aah cae rid <n d with seal tetas 
ence from this source; bat neither the Adminis- — hag gn Pome Heres wm _ in. ped ful tenderness eupplic®, they made up a perfect 
tration nor the Quartermaster appears to have cor bn Cua nt vera pry Toa politicints and wilderness of sweets and flowers, in which your 
been blameworthy. patriotic toss-pots “most do congregate” Bets. heart could not help losing itself Marner ged 
Were the war one strictly of defence against | from a “drink” to fifty dollars, were eagerly of- And then the little men—what a dignified, deco- 
F fered on Brownell. Oaths, of all descriptions, | TUS, gentlemanly set of fellows! Only too soon, 
unjust aggression, we should say that the corres- tveun Chis sbtaidh Sinindiie of Mtennhabicr * me most | las! to push out into the turbid stream which, 
pondence was highly honorable to all parties; but, daringly ; original specimen a ae vd mporaneous swiftly flowing between two unbounded seas— 
unwilling to speak in commendatory terms respect- | profanity, were hurled on every side, against all “That river’s shapes and shadows changing ever”— 
ing any part of what we regard as a most unjust, 
aggressive movement against a sister republic, we 
can only say that the Administration, Command- 


who whispered aught against Brownell. And s0 | bears far hence the generations of men! The 
with great shouts and blasphemies and laughter, | system which Mr. Tibbetts has adopted is simple, 
and copious libationsof fiery liquids, King Caucus and, I think, efficient. He arranges the moun- 

ing General, and all subordinates, hhve displayed 

a vigor, zeal, and consistency of action, which 

would have been highly praiseworthy if put forth 


made his proclamation, announcing that he had at | tains and lakes of each continent in one list, ac- 
length chosen a chief magistrate for this mighty | cording to their proximity to each other; so with 

Christian city ! the rivers, according to-the geographical order in 
in support of a righteous movement. How de- | ” : : : 

; an ae for a considerable period the office of register, | are arranged in the same way ; and the lists thus 
ge that such energy, and determination, and | »nq discharged its duties with credit. He is a prepared y med « recited,” or 8 chanted, by all 
skill, and bravery, should have been wasted—more fine, manly looking personage of about forty years | the pupils, in classes, the transition from mountains 

has a round rosy face, like the “rising sun” of a | the little creatures sung themselves round the 
HAYTIL we Sigal bare — of hagas eco whole world, making melody that crept gently on 
The cozessindent of Gis Mew. York Jeumus) of | ete See lees mney: Pees his ad- | the ear, like the music of the waves, as, on a sunny 








[ TRANSLATION. ] 
Summons of Santa Anna to Gen. Taylor. 


You are surrounded by twenty thousand men, “The general impression seems to be, that the 
and cannot, in any human probability, avoid suf- | city will surrender in the course of ten days or 
fering a rout, and being cut to pieces with your | two weeks. No doubt is expressed of the success- 
troops; but, as you deserve consideration and par- | ful termination of the enterprise.” 

ticular esteem, I wish to save you from a catas- Sciatica 

trophe, and for that purpose give you'this notice, ANOTHER BATTLE. 

in order that you may surrender at discretion, 
under the assurance that you will be treated with 
the consideration belonging to the Mexican char- 
acter; to which end, you will be granted an hour’s 
time to make up your mind, to commence from the 
moment when my flag of truce arrives in your 


The New Orleans Commercial Times reports, 
that General Urrea, with 6,000 cavalry, being be- 
tween Camargo and Monterey, on the 7th ultimo, 
Col. Curtis, with the Ohio regiment at Camargo, 


camp. marched out to attack him. The battle lasted 
With this view, I assure you of my particular 


Ant. Lopez pe Santa Anna. 
To Gen. Z. Taylor, 
Commanding the forces of the U. 8. 














Now, Mr. Brownell is, I have every reason to | which they pour their waters into the ocean. The 

believe, a very respectable citizen. He occupied | various divisions of empires, kingdoms, and states, 
than wasted—prostituted, in a war of conquest for | of age; stands over six feet in his stockings, | to lakes, and so on, being marked by simple airs, 
slavery ! promises one day to match the corpulent Lewis, | arranged in a very pleasing manner. In this way, 





hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 

in the rear of the Mexicans. Col. Curtis made a | _ It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 

: desperate charge, effected a junction with Drake, | supplying himselt with aquantity of our Publications. Orders 

Heapquarters Army or Occuration, from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, rg rae 

tly attende 
i ave WILLIAM HARNED : 
Sir: In reply to your note of this date, sum- te ET to, by aie R ) 

4 " we t, No. 5, Spruce street. 
moning me to surrender my forces at discretion, I LATER FROM VERA CRUZ. Jen. 7. Seneiing Agu, Bs. 6 Sysass Meee. 


a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without “3 
Near Buena Vista, Feb. 22, 1847. and the Mexicans were routed. ing how the parcel may be sent, will be prom 
i i —— ' =) K’S VERMIFUGE.—The testimony 
li eding to your ss A. FAHNESTOC 
ee Ct op EPS y Advices from Vera Cruz to the 17th have been 








“Genesee floar commands $7.50, because there is so little t, e in its “wry ~ tt aig em ne en 
mirers describe him, the very picture of “a good | summer’s day, they leap upon the wrinkled sands! | of it; and even corn sold to-day for $1 —— : : lor’s vi ie pocnepeien 45 8 wee, Seta ta dis emit 
* ‘ : : . : ; : : r’s victo t th be 
Gammerce, writing from Hayti, March oth, states | fellow.” ‘The Whigs present, as his opponent, |” An association, styling itself “The New York | "\2oton “The market is que, ihe lt are conned | With high respeet, T am, sin, yous obedient | onsite The Nate He and oocasioned. great | o worms ucarget by i iliren an te nme 
that Faustin Sovrovqus, a general officer, aged | Mr. Alderman Brady, a gentleman of the highest | Confederacy of Mechanics and eg st iT 0 de prt menalamr agree roger 2 Si pers 3, Peerg em renamed Akane owe DANE SORES ae 
50, well esteemed, of good character, and distin- character and standing in the community. 
* 


provement in their health, that they could not be silent, but 
would lose no time in making known the facts to others, far 
and near, that there really was a certain cure for this danger- 
ous disease. ¢ . 

The retail price is 25 cents per bottle, which brings it with- 
in the means of all. 


4 ; i held a meeting also at the Tabernacle last week. 
It is really a great misfortune that the influence | The attendance was not large. A special invita- 
of party politics is permitted to mingle in the mu- | tion had been extended to the ladies, but only five 
nicipal affairs and government of this city. The | graced the meeting with their presence, which, I 
grossest corruption and demoralization have been 


Major Gen. U. 8. A., commanding. 
Senor Gen. D. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 
Commander-in-chief, La Encantada. _ 


sales for home use have been made at advanced rates; an 

$7.41 a $7.50 may now be quoted for prime Genesee ; 100 bar- 
rels Southern flour, a mixed lot, brought $6.75; 500 barrels 
Jersey corn meal sold at $4.75. Corn has advanced; 3,000 
bushels Northern yellow sold at $1, and a few parcels of 


rejoicing. Owing to the rough weather, all the 
heavy artillery had not been landed. 
Gen. Scott having given notice to foreign resi- 


guished for his courage, has been elected Presi- 
dent of the island by the Senate. 
Why is it that Hayti is no longer torn by intes- 





SiR: 


tine dissensions? When Mr. Calhoun was Sec- | the result of this unhappy union. Instead of be- 
. P ing the ministers of wood 

retary of State, the whole island was in commo- ? Sestantdl-uee, - Bhatia ik. Seek lie ha Here W 

tion, with wars and revolutjons. This Govern- | ties have been equally culpable—both have alike ] . say, . 


are, honest labor and perfect freedom—quis sepa- 


ment had a secret mission there, and we heard a rat? The condition of many of the mechanics 


great deal about a white republic in one end of the | trusts committed to them. It is really lamentable | in this city is certainly becoming y 
island, and the prospective necessity of reducing that the grea 
to a condition of vassalage the blacks in the other 
end. Now, there is peace. The grand white re- | the 
public has faded from view. Where is it? No- | cils filled by honest, faithful, and virtuous men, 


where. It never had an existence. It was a con- 1 behold 9 gre L 
venient fiction, if we understand it, fabricated for amount of destitution, vice, ignorance, and crime, 


the city fathers have 
been the patrons of political profligacy. Both par- 


failed in the faithful discharge of the important 
t mass of respectable citizens who 


stand aloof from the filthy arena of party politics, 
have not long ere this taken into their own hands 


we should soon behold 9 great diminution in the | what did they (the leaders of the movement) do 


suppose, could not a“ hig + noticed by the gen- 
tlemen, who kept on their hats, with a significant - 
air of resolute independence, which ‘not a little _ Pee enane gety in May, Lt 
It is said your correspondent should have a 


much de- 
pressed, in consequence of the depreciation of 
wages resulting from excessive competition. But 
} J it is in certain descriptions of female labor that 
government of the city. Were the city coun- | this depreciation has been greatest, and the suf- 


fering of those open is really extreme. But 
e 
this great meeting at the Tabernacle? They read 


upon the opening of the North river, brought 85 


name. Well, be itso. I am only 





THINGS IN BOSTON. 


Liverpool 
at | 120 passengers, al 


. ; j to “ ; a 
the purpose of securing some of our destiny-folk which already disfigures.this metropolis to an ex- | 4 long address, which labored to show the absolute | Homer, Esq., bearer of despatches, and Hon 


a foothold in Hayti, that they might play the same 
game there which has been enacted on a larger 


theatre in Texas. 


capitals of Europe. 


There was a great show of rejoicing when the | rope; and they furiously declaimed a 
intelligence of Gen. Taylor's successful retreat t 





tent almost equal to that presented in the crowded | necessity of putting an immediate stop to the im- 
migration of mechanics and workingmen from Ea- 
gainst hard - 
hearted wealthy employers! To all which, Labor 


this city. It is understood that Mr. 


Southern at 91.92 cents. 3,000 bushels rye, to be delivered 
cents; and 


Joun SuituH THE YouncErR: 


~~ Boston, April 2, 1847. 
The steamer Hibernia sailed for Halifax and 
yesterday at one o’clock P. M., with 
but six of Whom were for 
Liverpool. Among the passengers were Sidney 


R. 


C. Winthrop, the Representative to Congress from 
b inthrop, 
who is accompanied by his son, intends spending 


Heapquarters Army OF OccupPaTION, 
Saltillo, February 25, 1847. | 

Sir: I have respectfully to report that the main 
Mexican force is yet at Agua Nueva. Our troops 
hold the positions which they have so well defend- 
ed, and are prepared to receive the enemy, should 
he venture another attack. 

An arrangement has been made with General 
Santa Anna for an exchange of prisoners, by 
which we shall receive all, or nearly all, of those 
captured from us at different times, besides the 
few taken in the action of the 23d. Our wounded, 
as well as those of the Mexicans which have fallen 
into our hands, have been removed to this place, 
and are rendered comfortable. 

Our loss in the recent actions, so far as ascer- 
tained, amounts to 264 killed, 450 wounded, and 26 
missing. One company of the Kentucky cavalry 
is not included in this statement, its casualties 


dents to leave the town, they had generally 
gone on board the foreign vessels in the har- 
bor. Many of the citizens, seeing that the reduc- 
tion of the place was inevitable, were in favor of 
an early capitulation, but the military violent- 
ly opposed it, and it was reported that several 
citizens had been shot for proposing a surrender. 

Midshipman Rogers had not been recaptured. 
He was still a prisoner. Plenty of shot had been 
thrown by the Mexicans, but with little damage. 
A reinforcement of 800 troops had entered the 
town on the north side, the investment of that 
quarter not being completed. 





Special correspondence of the Picayune. 


Certificate of the Mayor of the city of Lancaster, Penn. 
v ag hme A City, July 3, 1844. 
Messrs. B. A. Fahnestock § Co. : 

GENTLEMEN: Several the younger branches of my fam- 
ily laboring under symptoms indicating worms induced the 
application of various remedies ; and 1 am happy to say that 
your Vermifuge had the desired effect of, in one instance, re- 
moving the almost incredible number of 151 of the large 
worms from one patient, which, in addition to its other tested 
qualities in my family, establish the efficacy of your Vermi- 

sure cure. . 
fuge as & sure oO CARPENTER. Mayor Lancaster City. 

This Vermifuge is equally effectual in cases of tape worm 
as in other forms of this disease, as well with adults as chil- 
dren. 

There are many other Vermifuges before the public, got up 
in similar style with ours, and they are frequently sold to the 
unsuspecting, as being either the same, or as good as ours. 
Put no confidence in such statements, but be sure to get the 
true and genuine B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, prepared at 
Pittsburg, as none are so efficacious and safe as this. 

os Eee peae Phtlocale and retail, by the proprietors, B. A. 
FAHN & CO., by ALLEN & CO., and by Drag: 








the ensuing months before the reassembling of ‘ _ LATER FROM MEXICO. gists generally. 

: ‘hed the city. Flags were hoisted, and men | jistened in sullen and not half-satisfied silence. | Co: ; tour of pleasure in Europe. ‘The | not being yet reported. I respectfully enclose a — IGELOW & PEUGH, General Agents for the recovery of 

LITERARY NOTICES. stood in pened ht ae of the streets, dis- | | furget—theay a aa: they sang an ode in seals let earsiod pare we. the Hibernia, amounted to | list of the commissioned officef's killed and wound- U. S. Squapron, ne are) ry Claims before Congress and the 5 sielive Departments; 

— cussing “ the t victory,” and brokers in Wall | of honest toil, which Labor ra us] lauded | 60,000, and the new rs to hundreds of thou- | ed embracing many names of the highest merit. : : also, for pesmesrys § Eee eee ee Weakingit, D: C. 

i P 2 a | ’ of honest toil, | mans Y app! V0U; e newspape: { : obedient ser- By an express from Mexico I learned day before | Office, corner of E and Seventh streets, 
We have received, and intend to notice next | street abet and joked, and ——— reaped @| and encored, as if saying “That is very good— | sands. j am, sir, very teats 4. en Bs 3a ee Fagin hw ing agri st Sam? 

week, the following publications : harvest; and as the at fountain in the Park | we understand that!” his meeting uttered its The Jamestown got off on Sunday morning, | vant, ace y y LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY 

Harper’s Intuminatep AND PicrortaL SHaxserarg, | danced and sparkled 


lor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


LACKWoon’s EvinsurcH Macazine, for March. New 
York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Penn- | OV¢T those blood-stained mountain fastnesses where 


busy multitude not one heart brooded in anguish 
it was to be remedied. And so their 











the sunshine, and the loud | complaint; made its moan; that was all. Times |' with a fine breeze, and amid the cheers and bless- 
New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck Tay- | hum and smoke and dust of the city rose up into | had changed. The workingman was not sufficient- | ings of hundreds of persons assembled on the 


the clear, bright sky, it seemed as if in all that | y paid. The working-woman starved. Something | wharves to witness her departure. 


was wrong, but what they could not tell, nor how | _It is a fact somewhat curious at the present 


Major ~—S oF A., commanding. 
The Adjutant General of the Army 
; Washington, DC. 





Heapquarters Army oF Occupation, 





tended with fighting and bloodshed, the object 
of which was the deposing of Gomez Farias and 
the present Congress, and the repeal of the law 
confiscating the ecclesiastical property. I cannot 








OTOG G DEPOTS; 
AND PH RAPHERS’ FURNISHIN 

awarded the gold and silver medals, four first ——— and 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massac’ tively, for 
New York and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 


7 : : * learn that they have set up any particular chief 
esman, | time, that t ade in this country in be- ; | ever exhibited. tregard toweather. 
sylvania avenue, Washington. thousands of poor sinful men had yielded up their | 9 fine, sturdy, ruddy-faced fellow with | a teat said Tedd ane tet a just return for similar a Nueva, March 1, 1847. _ | or form of government, as a substitute for the ex- | “portraits taken inexquisitetyle,Withow 
Prctontat Histony op Ew Harper & Brothers, New | ®uls, and now lay— _ | honest brow, merry, blue, Saxon eyes, and whis. | deeds of kindness which our country received | Sir: I have the honor to report, that the troops ma 2 tri ds of Santa Anna, ai icularl. A large assortment of MERTON AiMaETS 
York. For sale by F aoe Washington. “ Rider ana a, foe—in one red burial blent!” | kers which would have made an exquisite almgst | When want and starvation were in her midst. | of my command occupied their original camp at | e friends of Sante a, and parti Y | at the lowest cash prices. Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street ; 
Tap hai litedeces on ara & }But it was not so; for that night, around the fami- | expire with envy, stood for an hour, manfully beat- | Among the old records of Plymouth Colony is | this place on the 27th of February, the last of the | Almonte, are ostensibly engaged a teat hed New York, 251 Brest anover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
Lo Coreen en vag | Ula 58th nnd of sent chambers, the | ing he air; expending hisrovghy homely eloquence | found nti ofa moving sles In 107 fo the | Mien, way rings Bora etatnal | bused in compromising Ue ference; bu we | ov, tifa Ca fei St 
LLAM’ “6 : , pe * ' ing “aid recet ‘rom in the on 0 - m 2 Z py el J ; ) 
ew Hronr ov Exorann. New serranta of {he mow bigh God worshipped in | chiefly on Ne ee eee man | Lone e eraaliecie The ores Sit toe Hie. thot the cones ek en lar beckins bagaalil mr that they had been iting eat ieee du emple; Liverpol, 2 Church 
ashington. oat Fors : — voice of supplication, begs ya oy | —— pep oe street! thiashow- as published in a recent paper, is as fol- condition ; deserting for | . : hot deal 4 June : 
THTTELU’s Livine Aes, Boston: Littell & Co. stay the work of and lead to, himself ing most painfully how much misconception and | lows: “Phe order and distribution of this colo- ing of starvation in great numbers. I despatch a or three days. The issue is 
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BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 9. 
THE PRIVATE CLAIMANT. 
Ker. Oh! grief hath changed me since you saw me last; 
And careful hours, with Time’s deformed hand, 
Have written strange defeatures in my face: 
But tell me yet, Dost thou not know my voice? , 
Comedy of Errors. 

A strange caravansary is a Washington boarding 
house attimes! The very atmosphere of the place 
is peculiar. As you push open the door, after vainly 
essaying the bell, which, like the smooth face of 
the hypocrite, has no connection with the interior, 
you become sensible of an odor strongly sugges- 
tive of the mysterious rites of the kitchen, and the 
nightly horrors of three ina bed. As you pass 
through the darkened hall, you catch a glimpse 
of a long, narrow table, covered with indescribably 
dirty linen, and that ubiquitous personage, “the 
waiter,” very diligently engaged at the sideboard 
in wiping the plates and checking the perspira- 
tion, with a napkin whose saponaceous era has 
been, it is evident, exactly coeval with that of the 
tablecloth. Rushing up the staircase, in order to 
escape from the awful effluvia which ascend from 
the regions below, you may not have time to ob- 
serve that the carpet is worn to tatters by the feet 
of the numerous inmates, like the stones at Lough 
Derg by the knees of the pilgrims, unless you 
may be tripped up at the first landing, and so be 
compelled to pay homage to that miracle of con- 
sistency in the city of Washington—the dust- 
covered clock, which from time immemorial has in- 
dicated the hour of five. 

Proceeding still farther, you have hurried vis- 
ions of piles of public documents, heaped up in 
rooms where strange-looking figures, seated on 
unclean beds and dusty sofas, are fiercely smoking 
the vilest cigars; of slip-shod women, with hair 
in paper, peeping at you as you pass, one hand 
upon the half-closed door, and the other carefully 
veiling their charms from the profane gaze of the 
stranger ; of squalling children, with swollen eyes 
and tiny arms, twisting and writhing in the arms 
of gin-loving “ nurses ;” whilst at every step your 
ears are assailed by the confused sound produced 
by eight-and-forty human beings scolding, shout- 
ing, laughing, talking, screaming, singing, swear- 
ing ; so that you are sick at heart, sick at stomach, 
and utterly bewildered, by the time you reach the 
fourth landing, and there, in a miserable apart- 
ment, eight feet by ten, find Mr. Benjamin Mudge, 
one of the most redoubtable of those terrors of 
Congressmen, denominated “ Private Claimants.” 

The first thing that strikes you in Mudge is 
that indescribable air which distinguishes the gen- 
tleman at large, who lives upon his means, and 
which had such charms in the eyes of young Clut- 
terbuck, as he contemplated the enviable Captain 
Doolittle. But Mudge is by no means in such 
good feather as that eminent personage. The 
truth is, Mudge is exceedingly shabby. Not that 
the thought of that gives him the least trouble. 
He has long since passed through the acute stage 
of the destructive process called seediness, and now 
exhibits the most exemplary disregard of all paltry 
considerations touching the state of his raiment. 
Mudge has a round, fat, good-humored face, was 
never known to injure a human being, and con- 
ceives the sum total of mortal enjoyment to con- 
sist in an unlimited supply of beer and tobacco. 
And yet hundreds of respectable gentlemen can 

testify to the extraordinary genius of Mudge. 
Mudge became one of Uncle Sam’s creditors 

when his uncle, old John Van Waganen, assigned 

him, on his death-bed, a share in a claim against 


the Federal Government, amounting to twenty- 
six thousand dollars, which had been created dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain, and been in 
abeyance ever since. Benjamin immediately start- 
ed for Washington, in order to prosecute the claim. 
His first business was, to seek out one Mr. Madi- 
son Slunk, an office-holder from his native district, 
who possessed, he was told, a vast deal of influence 
at the seat of Government. 

On the afternoon in question, Mr. Slunk was 
seated, with some half dozen members of the 
House, and three or four office-beggars from va- 
rious parts of the country, in front of one of the 
taverns on the Avenue, smoking “ long nines,” and 
making very merry on account of some signally 
successful manceuvre that day at the Capitol. 

“Tt takes you, Snorter, it does!” said one of the 
party, a burly savage, with enormous whiskers, 
who was looking after a consulship. “1 guess 
‘Old Sledge’ feels pretty considerably used up!” 

“Sarved him right !” exclaimed another, knock- 
ing the ashes off his cigar. 

“T tell you the critter was struck all of a heap,” 
remarked Snorter, a thickset, middle-aged man, 
with little red eyes set close in his head, a nose 


spread out on his cheeks like a pancake, and a |* 


lower jaw huge and massive as that with which 
Samson smote the Philistines. “He thought to 
come the old game on this child, but it was no go. 
In our part of the country we’re accustomed to 
get up a leetle too early in the morning to be chis- 
elled by any of your sly, hypocritical, Eastern, 
canting humbugs; we’re not ’xactly so green. 
The bill will pass; it must pass. Blazes was nice- 
ly caught, though ; that’s sartain !” 

“'That’s a fact!” said a lean-faced, solemn-look- 
ing man, shaking his head, and looking around 
with an air of profoundest wisdom, as if he had just 
uttered a most startling aphorism. 

“He tried hard to bluff me off,” continued 
Snorter, ‘ but he could’nt come it. He squirmed 
and twisted, but wherever he turned, I was thar! 
I tell you, I hate that blasted old fool!” And the 
speaker evinced the sincerity of his affectionate 
feeling by a most diabolical grin. 

“Perfectly right, Snorter —perfecty right!” 
said Slunk, a little, restless, dark-visaged man 
whose face wore a perpetual sinister smile. and 
who fidgeted about like a hungry mosquito. The 
most disagreeable two-legged animal in all crea- 
tion is a small great man; and the next is a small 
great man’s factotum. Blazes is a factotum—a 
miserable sucker.” 

“ Slunk, that’s a fact !” said the Solon. 

“T feel very dry!” exclaimed Snorter, rising 
and flinging the remains of his cigar into the 
street. ; 

The whole party: simultaneously rose and foi- 
lowed Snorter into the bar-room. 

“Jake, a brandy-smasher. Slunk, what’ll you 
drink ?” 

“T believe Pll try some ‘fifty-four-forty,’” re- 
plied Slunk. “It soothes the system, and besides, 
it’s decidedly patriotic. The present time calls 
for patriotism.” 

“Yes; we must stick to our country,” said 
Snorter, swallowing the contents of his glass at a 
gulp. 

“Ahem! of course! Jake, give me a light,” 
said a pale young man, in shabby clothes, who 
stepped up to the bar as Slunk was speaking. “Of 
course ! . : 

‘For ’tis their duty, all the learned think, 
T’ espouse the cause by which they eat and drink! ” 
“ What do you mean, sir ?” demanded Snorter, 


turning hastily around to the last speaker. 


“Qh! never mind him,” said Slunk, in a low 
tone, interposing between Snorter and the young 
man, who was quietly lighting a cigar, “never 
mind him; he’s only one of the New York letter- 
writers! My dear Mr. Tinnit, I’m very happy 
to meet you!” he added, in a tone of great conde- 
scension, turning to the man of letters. “ Won’t 
you join us?” 

“No; thank you,” said the other, és he turned 
on his heel and walked off. 

“Well, reely, I consider these chaps unkimmon 
nuisances,” remarked one of the party, a fellow 
with & very sanctified expression, who was now 
munching a piece of lemon peel. “ Confound them, 
a man can’t leave the House for a drink, without 
some of them slapping it down in their vile cor- 

ndence.” 
epee ent own fault, my boy,” said Slunk. 

“ How’s that ?” rly asked the other. 

“The simplest “thing in the atenps replied 
Slunk, endeavoring to pick a morsel of ice from 
his glass, now quite drained of the liquor, “Put 
some grease on their palms! They itch so infer- 
nally, it’s only common humanity to doit! But 
my dear friend, M ! Isit possible? When 
did you get here? I’m delighted to meet.you! 
How do youdo?’ And Slunk seized the hand of 
Mr. Benjamin Mudge, who had just at that mo- 
ment entered the bar-room, and shook it as if he 
meant never to drop it. 

“Oh! I’m hearty as a buck,” said Mudge, de- 
lighted with his reception. 

x , let us make you acquainted with. 
= fri 

Ouse, 


come. 
(The most influential men in the 

se, Mudge.) Mr. Snorter—Mr. Mudge, one 
aS ’s constituents; Democratic to the back- 
nd a leetle further, if necessary,” added 


“And | 
eri with a knowing shake of his head. 
“Fm proud to know you, sir,” said Snorter, 
brett ludicroas adfectation of dignity. 
“You "drink with me? gents,” said Mudge. 








“Waiter ! drinks for the party. Neighbors, walk 
up to the capting’s office.” 

And the invitation was promptly complied with 
by Slunk and his party, together with a number 
of others who were lounging about, awaiting an 
ey to fasten on some “fresh arrival” like 

udge. 

When the party had drunk five or six times, at 
Mudge’s expense, Slunk took that liberal gentle- 
man aside, and, in a very friendly tone, inquired 
the nature of the business which had induced him 
to visit the seat of Government. Mudge inform- 
ed him, that he came to prosecute his claim ; and 
added, that he supposed all he had to do was to 
get an order on the Treasury from the committee 
of the House. “ 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, my dear Mudge,” said 
Mr. Slunk. “The fact is, there’s a good deal of 
formality to be attended to in prosecuting these 
claims; mere routine, to be sure, but still, you 
know, it must be attended to. If I can do any- 
thing”—— - 

“Slunk, you're a tramp! That’s just what I 
wanted to see you about,” said his admiring con- 
stituent. 

“Oh! of course, my boy. Old Buckeye can 
easily be got to report a bill, and the delegation 
have influence enough, surely, to carry it through.” 

“ How long must I stay here?” asked Mudge. 
“1 want to get back by the time the navigation 18 
open.” 

Me Oh! I guess we'll get it through very speed- 
ily,” briskly replied the influential official. — “pil 
introduce you, to-morrow, to a very particular 
friend of mine, an agent for claims, an ex-member, 
the Hon. Abraham Keen, one of the best fellows 
in the States. He'll fix you off. But, come along, 
Mudge, I have an engagement with some of the 
boys to-night, and I want to introduce you to 
them. First I must take you some of the rounds.” 

“Still the old sixpence, by gosh!” exclaimed 
Mr. Benjamin, quite in an ecstasy. 

“Qh! my boy, you're very good. But, by the 
by, have you got an X about you?” inquired 
Slunk, very carelessly. “I have left my pocket- 
book at my room, and we may want some of the 
needful.” 

“Sartainly ; twenty at your service,” promptly 
replied the innocent Mudge, handing his honora- 
ble friend the sum he had asked. 

“Thank ye,” said Slunk, hastily thrusting the 
bill in his pocket; “now we'll make a night of 
it!” 

And, lighting their cigars, the pair left the bar- 
room, and walked down the Avenue, till they 
crossed the broad thoroughfare, and, passing over 
arickety bridge, thrown across a sluggish, muddy 
stream, Slunk singing out very lustily the popu- 
lar air— 

“Oh! it’s my delight, of a shining night, 

In the season of the year!” 
They continued their walk till they reached a 
large.brick house, having the blinds of the win- 
dows carefully closed. Slunk knocked gently, 
and the door being slowly and cautiously opened, 
he and Mudge were admitted. 

* * * 7 * * * 

Next morning, Mudge awoke with a violent 
headache, and his slender pecuniary resources di- 
minished to the amount of one hundred dollars ; 
but as to the how or wherefore of the process by 
which he had been relieved of his funds, he re- 
tained a rather indistinct recollection. Just as he 
was endeavoring to arrange in his mind the par- 
ticulars of the last night’s adventures, in which 
Slunk appeared to figure conspicuously, that per- 
sonage entered the apartment, and loudly greeted 
his friend. 

“Hallo! my boy; not up yet! Why, I’ve had 
my bitters an hour ago!” he exclaimed. “How 
do you feel ?” 

“Yah! rather shakey!” returned Mudge, mak- 
ing a desperate effort to arise from the bed. He 
at length succeeded, and staggering to the bell- 
rope, pulled it with violence. A black boy an- 
swered the summons. 

‘Some soda-water, you rascal !” 

“Yes, massa; here’s some. Massa Max’ell 
knowed what the gemman wanted in de morning,” 
said the boy, with a grin, preparing to uncork the 
bottle. 

“Stop!” shouted Slunk. “Fetch the brandy, 
quick. Mudge, you’re not so green as to take 
that stuff without some of the ardent ?” 

“How you do stand it, Slunk!” exclaimed the 
suffering Mudge. 

“Yes,my boy. There’s Wiggins was dibbled 
yesterday. He started ten years after me; and 
yet here I am, bright as a dollar!’ And Slunk 
very complacently regarded himself in the glass. 

“ How is it you do keep off the man with the 
poker ?” asked Mudge, shaking like an aspen. 

“Why, Pll tell you,” replied the other. “I’m 
never so thirsty as to drink bad liquor ; ’m never 
so hungry as to eat fat; therefore, as you see, I’m 
as tough asa badger, and could eat a jack and 
and a hamper of greens. But here’s the stuff! 
Come, take a nip!” 

The two gentlemen then helped themselves lib- 
erally from the bottle of brandy. 

“'That’s the ticket,” continued Slunk. “Now, 
to business. I have spoken to Keen about your 
claim. He'll put it through for a hundred dollars 
cash and ten per cent. on the bill’s passage. I ad- 
vise you to put it into his hands. He’s an honor- 
able man, I assure you, and I would trust him as 
soon as my own brother.” 

“You ‘know best,” said Mudge. “I’m agree- 
able.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
For the National Era. 
THE INEBRIATE’S DAUGHTER. 


Intemperance, how many have attempted to 
write of its horrors, to portray its miseries ; yet 
we doubt if any one, who has not in his own per- 
son been in some way a victim to its ravages, can 
feelingly speak of what it is, can even imagine 
what the sufferings of those belonging to the Ine- 
briate are. 

Awful indeed is it in any way to be connected 
with one who either habitually or occasionally 
yields to this vice; yet we may be singular in 
our opinion, that a daughter’s sorrows must be 
greater than any other’s, compelled as she is to 
loathe him she should honor, to regard with terror 
him she should look upon with love and respect. 

Sad were the reflections that occupied the mind 
of Emily Wilson, as she put the last stitch in the 
garment she was completing for a neighboring 
shop, listening at the same time anxiously for the 
hoped-for yet dreaded foot-fall of her father. It 
was very late. Orion, which was always seen op- 
posite their uncurtained window at eleven, had 
long since passed by, the candle had nearly burned 
to the socket, and the old black stove promised no 
light and but little heat when it should have ex- 
pired. She had persuaded her mother to retire to 
rest, and she lay now in the obscurity of the far- 
ther corner of the room, in that deep sleep pro- 
duced only by weariness and mental misery. 

Emily laid aside her work, and, taking a book, 
(those blessed lighteners of earthly burdens,) 
strove to while away some of the weary moments in 
reading ; but her cahdle soon went out, and, leaving 
her in darkness and desolation, gave her ample 
time to brood over her sorrows. Thoughts of hap- 
pier hours, her sunny childhood, her almost un- 
clouded schooldays, rose like phantoms, taunting 
her with her present misery—her youth wasting 
away in such wo as an inebriate’s daughter alone 
could imagine, and none but her feel. She re- 
membered the bright intelligent friends she once 
met in her father’s cheerful residence, when she 
hung on his words, as a passionate lover does on 
those of his mistress; and she thought ofthat fa- 
ther now, that intellect now darkened by passions 
called into existence and fostered by intemperance, 
till she shrank from him in terror, and felt as if 
the old demons, expelled by the compassionate 
Saviour of the world from the unhappy of the 
first-century, had returned to take up their abodes 
in the inebriates of the nineteenth. The room 
became cold, yet she feared to place another stick 
of wood in the stove, lest their scanty stock of fuel 
should become exhausted ere she could earn suffi- 
cient to purchase a fresh supply. As she sat shiv- 
ering, memory recounted the miseries of the past 
four years: The articles sacrificed one after 
another, not to purchase food and clothing, but to 
pay tavern bills ; the little school she had gathered, 
to help to eke out her mother’s scanty earnings, 
and of which she had been deprived because no 
one respected her whose father was seen reeling 
through the streets all hours of the day, in a state 
of beastly intoxication. She thought of her little 
brothers and sisters, driven from the public 
schools because their mother could not bear to 
have their young hearts crushed by the contempt 
of thoughtless, but cruel children, who taunted 
them with their father’s vice—that mother, also, 
broken-spirited and rendered querulous by long 
and hopeless suffering, often by her almosi selfish 
complainings inflicted a double pang on her sensi- 
tive child’s already overburdened heart. She at- 
tempted to look into the future with hope, but 
thick darkness hung over it, and she felt as if 
there must follow only the same suffering, the 
same hunger, the same cold, labor, and even cruel 
blows, which in moments of brutal fury had been 
inflicted on her by her infuriated parent. 

The intolerable headache which had attended 
her all day became now even more insupportable. 
It appeared as if there were a band of iron round 
her brow, and her head seemed swollen to twice its 
usual size. Tt was also burning with intense heat, 
ap her ged gir with cold. To — 

€ current of tho which was goading her on 
to madness, she reren walked ay the window. 


The stars had all the howling winds 
had risen, and the snow and black dark- 
ness added to the ofher mind. “Why 
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Lord, 
she exclaimed, in agony, “how long! how long 


and, falling on her knees, forgetfulness came to 
her relief. \ 

When she became conscious of surrounding 0b- 
jects, she found herself lying on her bed, weak as 
infancy, and her father, yes, her father, raising to 
her lips the water she so eagerly desired. Worn ao 
by hunger, watching, and agony of mind, she ha 
been struck With brain fever, and, when her father 
returned from his midnight debauch, he found her 
raving in delirium. Her piteous cries sobered 
him at once; and as he watched her couch for 
many days, while her beseeching voice rung In his 
ears, her shuddering as she fancied she saw him 
in the raving fits, brought on by intoxication, her 
prayers to God for him, all touched his heart with 
a power he never felt before. It is not for us to 
lift the veil, and read the thoughts which he never 
revealed to mortal ear. Enough for us to speak 
of the happy results—the blessed fraits brought 
forth by a penitence so deep, that years after you 
could see the traces of it still, in the bowed frame 
and the hair silvered by agony of mind. 

Well and faithfully did Edward Wilson keep 
his vow, made in secrecy and solitude, witnessed 
only by a God “ who depiseth not the sighing of a 
contrite heart,” and blessed angels, who paused on 
their missions of mercy, to catch the penitential 
tears, more precious in the sight of that Saviour 
who wept over Jerusalem, than the upright de- 
meanor of him who looks with pharisaical scorn 
on his erring brother. ll traits of former years 
were not quite extinguished, and the firmness of 
mind and indomitable energy that had once char- 
acterized him, now by the blessing of God enabled 
him to retrieve his affairs, and regain his former 
position in society. But it was a severe lesson ; 
and when, two years after, he gave his daughter 
in marriage to one every way worthy of her, and 
saw himself surrounded by faithful friends and 
all the comforts well-rewarded industry can give, 
respected, esteemed, and beloved, he shuddered as 
he recalled the past, and in deep humiliation, and 
abasement of soul, he blessed an all-merciful God 
for his daughter’s brain fever. 

Ph 
From the Colonization Herald. 
GOD SAVE THE PLOUGH. 


See, how the shining share 

Maketh earth’s bosom fair, 
Crowning her brow; 

Bread in its furrow springs, 

Health and repose it brings, 

Treasures unknown to kings— 
God save the plough. 


Look to the warrior’s blade, 
While o’er the tented glade, 
Hate breathes his vow ; 
Strife its unsheathing wakes, 
Love at its lightning quakes, 
Weeping and wo it makes— 
God save the plough. 


Ships o’er the deep may ride, 
Storms wreck their banner’d pride, 
Waves whelm their prow; 

But the well-loaded wain 

Garnereth the golden grain, 

Gladdening the household train— 
God save the plough. 


Who are the truly great? 
Minions of pomp and state. 
_- Where the crowd bow / 
Give us hard*hands and free, 
Culturers of field and tree, 
Best friends of liberty— 
God save the plough. 
L. H. S. 
ane ee 
3x‘>In accordance with our usual practice, which 
is to allow any one who appears to be laboring 
sincerely for the good of the human race the priv- 
ilege of being heard by our readers, we some time 
since published a long article from Mr. Owen, ac- 
companying it, however, with our dissent, and the 
reasons therefor. He does not seem to think that 
he gave a full exposition of his views, and, as he 
is about leaving for Europe, is anxious that we 
should grant him a little more space. We accede 
to his request, with the understanding that, as our 
readers are now in possession of the views held by 
him to be so important, we do not think that lib- 
erality of sentiment requires us to permit our 
columns to be used for the purpose of urging a 
scheme we are obliged to regard, with all defer- 
ence to its author, as impracticable. 





For the National Era. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


Having taken more pains, perhaps, than any 
one living, to gradually open the public mind to 
the errors of the entire system by which the world 
has been hitherto misgoverned, and the character 
of the human race misformed, and having also 
stated, in plain and simple terms, the principles of 
Nature on which the world, for the advantage of 
all, should be governed, and the characters of all 
formed from their birth, the writer will now ex- 
plain how these principles are to be applied for 
universal practice, to gradually, peaceably, and 
most beneficially, supersede the present disordered 
and irrational state of society, by one of order 
and wisdom, so arranged as to, effect full justice, 
and give the greatest practical advantages to each 
child, from birth, through life, to death—a system 
based on truth, consistent in all its parts, and in 
accordance with every known fact bearing on the 
subject, and opposed by no one fact. This ever 
has been, and ever will be, the only criterion of 
truth on which man can rely, or the human race 
place undoubting dependence. 

A system to well govern the human race, must 
be one that can easily be understood and executed 
by practical men. It must be so combined as to 
well form the character, well employ, according 
to age and power, each one, physically and mental- 
ly, through life, beneficially for the individual 
and for society ; also, that each one shall be at all 
times well governed; and to effect these results, 
on which the well-being of society and the happi- 
ness of the individual depends, each one from 
birth, must be well placed or surrounded, through 
life, with superior circumstances only; for man 
ever has been, is, and must be, the creature of the 
circumstances which society shall prepare for him. 
Hitherto, through the inexperience of our race. 
every individual has been surrounded with infe- 
rior physical or mental circumstances, but gene- 
rally with both, in every country, whatever may 
have been his rank or station. 

The writer now proposes gradually to place the 
human race, of every clime and color, within supe- 
rior circumstances only, upon a system of just, 
honest, and, for all, most beneficial equality, accord- 
ing to age; and by which change, all, without ex- 
ception, shall be essentially benefited ; and this 
improved condition for all shall increase, without 
stay or retrogression, through every succeeding 
generation. 

To those who comprehend society, it is now evi- 
dent that the world must continue to be governed, 
as heretofore, by false principles, opposed to na- 
ture, and the whole practice of society in accord- 
ance with those errors, or it must be governed by 
principles of truth, ia accordance with nature, 
and the practice naturally and rationally emanat- 
ing from those principles. 

It is most gratifying to the writer to discover 
that it isa law of nature, to which there appears 
to be no exception, that that which is best for one 
individual and for one nation, is also the best for every 
individual and for all nations—thus confirming 
the principle of pure democracy, as enunciated by 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
that equal rights and a just equality is in accord- 
ance with the unchanging laws of nature, and 
the true principle for the government of mankind. 

It is also now evident to the writer, that the hu- 
man race cannot be well governed on principles of 
disunion—the principles on which alone the char- 
acters of men and the modes of governing them 
have been based ; for the irrational supposition 
that individual man forms his own natural quali- 
ties, beliefs and disbelief, and his feelings, are the 
foundation of all disunion, and the origin of all 
the insane sects, classes, and parties, over the world, 
and the true cause why men could not be made to 
feel, think, and act aright, for their own obvious 
well-being and happiness. From disunion all 
evil proceeds; from union all good will emanate. 
Disunion tends to produce a Pandemonium ; union 
to produce.an earthly Paradise. The present sys- 
tem, based only on falsehood, is a compound of 
causes continually generating disunion and its 
direful consequences; the proposed new system, 
based solely on unchanging truths, will continu- 
ally increase union among all nations and people, 
until the human race shall become permanently as 
one well educated and conditioned family, having 
a sincere interest in the well doing of each individual. Nei- 
ther is there any medium between these two modes of gov- 
erning men and of forming their character. The world must 


be governed, as heretofore, by falsehood and disunion, or by 
truth and union—by force, fear, fraud, and falsehood, or by 
kindness, confidence, honesty, and truth. ; 

If by the former, the present insane a, as now seen in 
the United States and Mexico, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
and !reland—in fact, in every part of the world, east, west, 
north, and south—must continue to derange the human fac- 
— preparing all a a eee 8 to become imbecile, hyp- 
oc! oppressor or oppressed, and utter moral 
Sed conkers the om cae Tigh 

conrage, in the race, w! e it is brought to them 

to abandon fatal errors of falsehood and disunion, an 
tar, feand, end thisshond, gradeally diegynesr Soret tet 
pear from the 

earth, and confidence, yen and truth, will form 


Is it asked, now, “What is the practice to flow from this 
change of the fandamental principles of society 2” the answer 
is, a simple and beautiful arrangement, applicable, with 
slight a depending upon climate, to the entire fam- 
ily of man, in all districts where, under this system, it will 
be desirable or pooner t bw] man to live. 

There will be no arti distinctions, to divide man from 
man and nation from nation, or in which to teach mere geo- 
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The population of the world will be combined into the most 
convenient masses tu produce permanent union and the moat 
beneficial practical results. 

This mass will consist of about four hundred families 
united to occupy a township of land of about five thousan 
acres of average soil; the townland at the beginning to be 
laid out by master minds, to become as beautiful a landscape 
as the locality, with present knowledge and means, will ad- 
mit; the dwellings of the family to be around a square of 
sufficient dimensions to well accommodate all, for living, in- 
struction, and a t; busi of this family requir- 
ed to be carried on under cover to be in another square, about 
half a mile distant from the former, with artificial power in 
the centre sufficient to perform all heavy and disagreeable or 
unhealthy operations; the land to be laid out most convenient 
for cultivation, and to be highly cultivated, yet not to destroy 
ite rural beauty, 

The buildings for dwellings and manufactures, the ma- 
chinery and implements of agriculture, as well as everything 
within the township, to be superior in kind and quality, essen- 
tial care being taken to rejectand avoid all and everything of 
an inferior character, kind, or quality—it being necessary, as 
man is by his nature the creature of external circumstances, 
that every inferior object or quality should be considered as a 
slow poison to destroy his superior qualities. 

These principles being understood, the formation of the 
township, for all the necessary and highest purposes of life, 
will be easily arranged and constructed. The business of the 
township will be, to produce at all times 4 full supply of the 
most valuable wealth, for all within it, and to spare; to dis- 
tribute it afterwards most beneficially for each; to insure the 
best character for each one, from birth, physically, mentally, 
morally, and practically, (human character being as easily 
moulded for good or ill a3 any material can be manufactured 
into this or that shape;)- to well govern each, from birth to 
death, by a superior arrangement for seif-government within 
each township. And it must now become obvious to those 
competent to comprehend the difference of one system of soci- 
ety from another, that to produce and distribute wealth, form 
the character and govern in the best manner, the desired 
results can be attained only by each one being well placed, 
from birth, through life, to death. ° 

These townships will each be as independent as each State 
of this Union is at present with respect to self-government. 
but greatly more independent as respects the production an 
distribution of wealth, the training and education of all with- 
in its boundaries, and far superior in the means of self-gov- 
ernment, insuring per tt ficial pation and well 
caring and providing for to each child.of every family consti- 
tuting the population of the township, forever. 

But each of these townships will be only one member of 
the family of man; for each will be federatively united with 
all other townships based and constructed on the same sys- 
tem. ‘There would be no disunion or motive to disunion be- 
tween them, to whatever distance they may extend; they 

will all belong to the same united family, and the prosperity 
of each will be the prosperity of all. 

The economy of this arrangement will exceed all present 
calculation. It will he the difference between ignorance and 
knowledge—between disorder, extravagance, and waste, and 
proper use and application of the human faculties and all 
materials—between the right and the wrong direction of 
manual, mental, and scientific power—between a universal 
system of dlisunion and consternation, compared with one of 
union and universal aid and assistance. 

By this change of system, all the enormous expense of war, 
mis-government, mis-training, and bad education ; of sectari- 
anism and superstition, and false classifications of society ; of 
false systems for circulating wealth and injurious creations 
of money ; of law proceedings, quackeries respecting health, 
and the deteriorating practices created by training men to 
endeavor to buy cheap and sell dear, with all the other innn- 
merable inganities necessarily arising from the present false 
and most jrrational system, will be saved—a system, too, 
which has so far kept the human race in the lowest state of 
mental boniage and moral degradation to a priesthood as 
much blinded and in mental darkness as themselves, and 
equally to be pitied for the inferior and vicions circumstances 
in which they have been surrounded by society, in their re- 
speetive latitudes and longitudes, from their birth, and by 
these unfavomble circumstances fettered and bound, to com- 
pel them to mmain in nutter darkness, and prevent them see- 
ing a glimps¢ of trne mental or moral light, or of knowing 
what manner of beings they are. 

This change from the principles of the most irrational dis- 
union, to those of the most rational union, will prepare the 
way for the introduction of that happy period when swords 
shall be turned into ploughshares and spears into pruning 
hooks, and when men shall learn the art of war no more—in 
fact, when all shall become brothers and sisters of an enlight- 
ened family, with one language, one religion, one interest, and 
with one miversal desire to promote each other’s happiness, 
with knowledge how to effect it. 

————_—~——_—_— 
For the National Era. 


COLORED PEOPLE IN CANADA. 











Mr. Eprror: Having lately noticed in the last 
number of the African Repository a speech deliv- 
ered in Washington city, at the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the American Colonization Society, 
by Mr. A. D. Eddy, of Newark, New Jersey, I 
cannot suffer it to pass for the truth, when I know 
much of it to be false. With Mr. Eddy I have 
nothing to do, except to do him the favor of cor- 
recting his errors. 

His speech, like that of Mr. Joel Parker, made 
on the same occasion, is full of pro-slavery apol- 
ogies, throughout, for that wicked complexional 
prejudice, which is fraught with malevolence, 
coexisting every Where, and always with oppression 
and wrong, and is obviously abhorrent to the Di- 
vine Being who “has made of one blood all nations 
of men,” and “is no respecter of persons.” 

His marvellous philanthropy, as indicated by 
his speech, will not allowthe man of color, though 
half, or three-fourths, or even seven-eighths Anglo- 
Saxon, in the confluence of his vital blood, to have 
a footing as a man on the American continent. 
Such a feeling is not of divine origin or heavenly 
sanction. It is unreasonable, unchristian, inhu- 
man. But let us see what he says of the star- 
guided and mercifully ransomed refugees in Can- 
ada: “A few months since, I was travelling near 
to Canada, and desiring to see the result of free- 
dom, as they found it in their northern flight, 
with their eyes fixed on the polar star, I inquired 
about them, and found that when they first came 
there, they were docile and full of hopes ; but soon 
their appearance changed ; they lost their buoy- 
ancy of spirits, became indolent, unwilling to sub- 
mit to the restraints of society which the whites 
submit to, and, as a necessary consequence, a large 
number of them were in the penitentiary, and 
others are in the greatest state of want and wretch- 
edness. They do not think they have bettered 
their condition by the change. They say they 
were betrayed and deceived ; that false hopes were 
held out to them, and allared them on. One man 
said to me, after a long and candid conversation, 
‘IT never knew misery till I came to this freedom ; 
and he begged me to ‘sue outa hocus-pocus’ for him, 
and get him back. There is no advantage gained 
by going to Canada. British philanthropy may 
boast as long as they choose ; the facts in the case 
are all against them.” 

Now, observe, Mr. Eddy makes no mention of 
his ever being in Canada. He was “ travelling 
near to Canada,” &c. So, his near-sighted obser- 
vations, not extending across the transmutation 
waters of the North, reveal nothing new to the 
world, and his hearsay testimony may be counted 
chaff—nothing more. It has been my privilege to 
labor in Canada as a missionary to the refugees 
during the last ten years ; and having seen them in 
every part of the province, in the varions condi- 
tions and relations of life, favorable and adverse, 
I have no hesitancy in pronouncing Mr. Eddy’s 
statements grossly libellous. It is true that some 
have gone to the penitentiary, and that others are 
poor and in want; but by far the greater portion 
of them are ina thriving state; and all of them, 
whether in affluent or indigent circumstances, are 
rejoicing with “joy unspeakable” in their inalien- 
able birthright boon of freedom, under the mild and 
benignant sway of Victoria’s sceptre, which anti- 
republican despotism would never allow them in 
their native land. Generally, they are found tobea 
quiet, peaceable, law-abiding people, filling a great 
variety of useful occupations, much to their own 
credit and to the advantage of their adopted coun- 
try. Large numbers, as tillers of their own soil, 
acquired by persevering industry, are earning for 
themselves and families a comfortable subsistence. 
The lowest condition in which I have ever seen 
them is infinitely preferable to slavery, even in its 
mildest form. There are reckoned to be in Can- 
ada about twenty thousand, to most of whom their 
asylum is aterrestrial paradise. To some extent, 
the prejudice of the whites annoys them ; but its 
keen edge is taken off by the laws of the country, 
which are equitable and impartial. Their wealth, 
though considerable, is small compared to what it 
would be, had justice awarded to them their hard 
earnings in the South. They are favored with gov- 
ernmental protection; with a mild and salubrious 
climate ; a fertile and productive soil, which yields 
bountifully to the hand of industry. So their 
transposition and transmutation from a Southern 
plantation toa Northern asylum ts something. They 
are where parental, conjugal, and filial- relations, 
most sacred toall rational beings, have the respect 
of the community and the protection of the law— 
while female virtue, which commands the smiles 
of Heaven, sits enthroned upon the altar of many 
a steadfast heart, no longer exposed to compul- 
sory prostitution; and then the glowing pros- 
pects of their legitimate offspring, gathered by 
pious teachers, and instructed during the week 
and on theSabbath in the rudiments of education, 
secular and religious—the light of gospel truth 
ever shining, and the “happy gates of gospel 
grace” ever open and inviting the blessed Bible, 
no longer a sealed book, now open to dispel the 
accumulated gloom of ages, shedding its benign 
and beauteous beams upon their intellects—light- 
ing up their pathway to usefulness and respec- 
tability—to the Mount of God and to the glory 
and blessedness of immortality. And does all this 
imply no change for the better? Shame on the 
man who professes to be a minister of Jesus Christ, 
and yet is so morally obtuse, so spiritually blind. 
as to blend together these antagonisms. Are such 
developments of mind sanity or insanity? I do 
not say that such is Mr. Eddy; but his speech, 
whether the effect of mental aberration or cool re- 
flection, is adapted to elicit from every noble and 
philanthropic mind abhorrence. 

For truth and humanity, very eeneeetay yours, 


. trRaAM Witson. 
Utica, N. Y., March 26, 1847. 

4 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND SLAVERY. 


In a review of Bancroft’s History, the subject 
of slavery, as treated in his volumes, could not be 
expected to escape notice. As the Edinburgh Re- 
view belongs to the Liberal school, and is always 
disposed to look on the favorable side of our coun- 
try, the following extracts, containing its remarks 
upon that subject, are entitled to consideration: 

“For the ian of America, there is one 
other subject rset oe and consideration ‘which 
all must with sorrow, and dwell upon 
with shame. Need we say we allude to the insti- 
tution of slavery in that country? Americans, 
when on this painful subject, are apt to 





1 consider themselves the subjects of accusation, and 


workhouses; 60,000 are receiving 
and from 1,400 to 2,000: 
refuges for the houseless.—. 





and therefore at once proceed to assert that sla- 
very is the work, not of American, but English 
legislation ; and they appear to believe that they’ 
exculpate themselves when they have inculpated 
others. We would, however, observe, that the in- 
stitutions of America—those in which the people 
of America justly take great pride—are all of 
English origin ; and that as they seek, and fairly, 
to derive honor not from the creation, but the re- 
taining of these safeguards of liberty and happi- 
ness, so they must be content to bear what burden 
of blame is due to the maintenance of the most 
odious of institutions. There is alsoanother ppint 
of view, as respects their national renown, in 
which it is necessary to regard this subject. Of 
the present twenty-seven United States, England 
planted only thirteen; the remaining States are 
colonies of the United States; and for the existence 
of slavery in any of these, the United States -are 
answerable before the great tribunal of the civil- 
ized world. Unfortunately, we know on what 
grounds and for what ends this stigma upon our 
humanity has been extended. We know what 
are the interests which are still laboring yet 
further to extend it; and no appeal to ancient or 
modern history—no proof, however damnatory as 
regards England, can wipe from the American 
escutcheon that stain which a sordid love of gain, 
and a love of power equally degrading, have 
jointly contributed to east on it. 

“On this subject, as on that of Puritan intoler- 
ance, Mr. Bancroft’s zeal to maintain the fame of 
his country has led him into a course of inquiry 
and remark wholly beside the question; and in 
some degree has induced him, while defending his 
own people, to be unjust to other men. He com- 
mences his chapter on slavery by an admission of 
its evils and injustice; and then declares that 
‘the unjust, wasteful, and unhappy system was 
fastened upon the rising institutions of America, 
not by the consent of the corporation nor the de- 
sires of the emigrants; but as it was introduced 
by the mercantile avarice of a foreign nation, so 
it was subsequently riveted by the policy of Eng- 
land, without regard to the interests or the wishes 
of the colony.’—(Vol. i, p. 159.) 

“If Mr. Bancroft will scan carefully this as- 
sertion, he will see that it is contradicted not only 
by the subsequent story, but by itself. The system 
was fastened on the rising institutions of America 
by the avarice of a foreign nation, and this in op- 
position to the desires of the emigrants. But 
surely there were in Virginia Juyers as well as 
sellers of slaves. Who were these buyers? The 
emigrants. And this is in terms admitted by Mr. 
Bancroft himself. ‘For many years,’ he says, ‘the 
Dutch were principally concerned in the slave 
trade inthe market of Virginia; the inrmediate de- 
mand for laborers may, in part, have blinded the 
eyes of the planters to the ultimate evils of sla- 
very, though the laws of the colony at a very early 
period discouraged its increase by a special tax 
upon female slaves’—(Vol. i, p. 177.) And again 
he says ; ‘ Towards the negro the laws [of Virginia] 
were less tolerant. The statute which declares 
who are slaves followed the old idea, long preva- 
lent throngh Christendom—all servants, not being 
Christians, imported into this country by shipping 
shall be slaves. [A. D. 1670.] Yet it was added, 
‘conversion to the Christian faith doth not make 
free’ [1682] The early Anglo-Saxon rule, in- 
terpreting every doubtful question in favor of 
liberty, declared the children of freemen to be 
free. Virginia was humane towards men of the 
white race ; was severe towards the negro. Doubts 
arose, if the offspring of an Englishman by a negro 
woman should be bond or free; and the rule of the 
Roman law prevailed over the Anglo-Saxon. 
The offspring followed the condition of its mother. 
Enfranchisement of the population was not en- 
couraged ; the female slave was not subject to taxa- 
tion; the emancipated negress wastithable. The 
death ofa slave from extremity of correction was not 
accounted felony ; since it cannot be presumed— 
such is the language of the statute—that prepens- 
ed malice, which alone makes murder felony, should 
induce any man to destroy his own estate. The 
Legislature did not understand human passion ; no 
such opinion now prevails. Finally, it was made 
lawful for persons pursuing fugitive colored slaves 
to wound or even to kill them. The master was 
absolute lord over his negro. The slave and the 
slave’s posterity were bondsmen; though after- 
wards, when the question was raised, the devise 
of negro children in posse, the future increase of 
a bondwoman, was void. As property in Virginia 
consisted almost exclusively of land and laborers, 
the increase of negro slaves was grateful to the 
pride and to the interests of the large landed pro- 
prietors. After along series years, the institution 
of slavery renewed a landed aristocracy, closely 
resembling the feudal nobility; the culminating 
point was the period when slaves were declared to 
be real estate, and might be constituted by the 
owner adscripts to the soil’ [A. D. 1705—1727 ; 
Vol. ii, p. 194.] 

“These laws were all passed by the people of 
Virginia, and some of them by Legislatures chosen 
by universal suffrage. How, then, can it be as- 
serted that slavery was instituted and maintained 
in opposition to the wishes of the emigrants ? 

“The guilt, and there was much guilt, must be 
shared by all concerned in this terrible and nefa- 
rious traffic. The misery and mischief still re- 
main; and cannot, alas! by any legislation, be at 
once utterly eradicated. If the slaves were white, 
a sudden emancipation would put an end to the 
legal distinction, and iu a few years no traces of 
it would remain. But the difference of color ren- 
ders impossible all hope of any such sudden and 
thorough eradication of the evil. If the slaves 
were, to-morrow, to be all made freemen, the so- 
cial ban would still remain—the curse of his skin 
would stick to the unfortunate negro. In a case 
so fraught with difficulties, it is not the part of a 
wise or good man to excite angry feelings, to ban- 
dy abuse, or to attempt by any sophistry or arti- 
fice to hide or extenuate the evil. We fear, in- 
deed, that the efforts of the zealous but indiscreet 
friends of freedom have, in many cases, increased 
instead of alleviating the misery of the slave. 
We should recollect that it is not always cupidity 
that renders the slaveowner jealous of any inter- 
ference. Fear,ever-wakeful fear, besets them all, 
and they dread, as a consequence of the abolition- 
ist teaching, not simply the loss of property, but 
life itself. They feel that they, their family, their 
friends, their very country, is on the verge of de- 
struction. We need not, therefore, wonder at the 
jealous watch which they keep against the intru- 
sion of any doctrines or doings which may be fol- 
lowed, as they believe, by such terrible conse- 
quences. With their honest terror we can sym- 
pathize, and pity those who feel it. But there is 
another class of slaveholders against whom we 
confess our anger rises, and for whose arrogance 
and cruelty we would cheerfully assist in contriy- 
ing a punishment. We mean those who declare 
slavery not only to be no evil, but an absolute ne- 
cessity in a perfect republic. If there were any 
danger of such doctrines prevailing, we should be 
prepared, at any risk, to oppose them by every 
species of abolitionist agitation. But there is no 
such danger. A few extravagant, crack-brained 
demagogues of the South, excited by what Mr. 
Bentham delighted to call ‘an interest-begotten 
prejudice,” may sometimes rave after this fashion ; 
but no rational “American denies the dreadful evil 
which slavery has entailed on his country. There 
is none who does not ardently desire to put an 
end to this calamitous institution. One funda- 
mental rule, indeed, there is, which every honest 
politician is bound religiously to follow—and that 
is, to oppose the extension of the curse. It may be 
impossible, as we believe it is, to eradicate, at once, 
the institution and its consequences from those 
States in which it has been long established. But 
no desire of gain, no plan of party aggrandizement, 
can justify the propagation of this moral pesti- 
lence. We must be permitted to doubt of the sin- 
cerity of any man’s lamentations over the evils of 
slavery, who seeks by his vote, or his influence, or 
his countenance, ‘to rivet the unjust, wasteful, and 
unhappy system upon the rising institutions’ of 
the States which have yet to be formed under the 
American Constitution.” 


sian ic 
CLEAR THE WAY. 
Men of thought! -be up and stirring 
and day: 


ight y 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
CLEAR THE way! 


Men of action! aid and cheer them, 
As ye may. 

There’s a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow; 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Tuto gray ; 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE WAY! 

Once the welcome light has broken, 


o shall say, 
What the unimagined glories 


Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perish 
In its ray? ; 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes eh ge ao 
Aid i 4 ; 
nd Por the hour is ripe, 
‘And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE WAY! 


Lo! acloud’s about to vanish 
From the day ; 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
Lo! the right’s about to conquer— 
CLEAR THE war! 
With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door ; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, and small, 
That for ages Theta held us 
For their prey. 
. Men of and men of action, 
CLEAR THE way! 
—————_————_ 

Destirution in THE Metrovo.is—Upwards of 
50,000 persons are now inmates of the London 
out-door relief ; 
tly sheltered in the 

Globe, : 





EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Axo.ition or Stavery in Turkey.—The corres- 
pondent of a French paper writes from Constanti- 
nople on the 20th ult.: “The Sultan yesterday 
presided at a sitting of the Supreme Council of 
J ustice, all the ministers and high functionaries 
being present. The Sultan himself proposed a 
measure which will produce a great sensation in 
Europe, namely, to issue an ordinance for the sup- 
pression of the slave market. This is not indeed 
& suppression of slavery altogether, but it is a first 
step towordsit. The Koran, it is true, admits of sla- 
very, but it is only in tolerance, for it at the same 
time recommends the enfranchisement of slaves 
as a meritorious action ; and the rich Mussulmen, 
at their great family festivals, or before setting out 
on a Jong journey, and indeed at any important 
event of their lives, believe they cannot do any- 
thing more agrecable to God than to give a slave 
his freedom. The obstacles to general emancipa- 
tion arise rather from the customs and manners 
of the Turks than from religious prejudices ; and, 
from the moment the Sultan sets the example, it 
will meet with ready imitation. The Bey of Tunis 
has already abolished slavery in his regency ; and 
Ibrahim Pacha, on his return from Europe, gave 
freedom to all his slaves, without either of these 
acts producing the least mark of disapprobation 
in the Mussulman States. All the world knows 
that in these States the slaves form a part of the 
family to which they belong, and that many reach 
important stations. ‘Two of the present ministers 
of the Sultan, Kosrew Pacha and Hafiz Pacha. 
are freed slaves; so were the late Governor of 
Trebisond, son-in-law of Sultan Mahmoud, Halil 

‘ncha, Mehemet Reschid Pacha, commander-in- 
chief of the army of Arabia, and many others. 
The mother of the Sultan and all his wives were 
Circassian or Georgian slaves who have been en- 
franchised. The whole question turns on this 
point, that no man can hold a right over the free- 
dom of a fellow-creature.” 








Dirtomacy.—The old proverb of “ He lies like 
truth,” has been altered for the use of rising diplo- 
matists into “ He lies like Guizot.”— Punch. 





Tue Pore tn rue Puirrr.—On the 13th instant. 
there was a great concourse in the church of St 
Andrea della Valle, to hear a sermon by the Padre 
Ventura, the most eloquent of Roman orators. 
But a taller and more majestic figure was seen 
making for the pulpit: if was the Pope, who as- 
cended the rostrum and preached a sermon; the 
first time that any occupant of St. Peter’s chair 
has done so for three hundred years. He said 
that he could not help taking that opportunity of 
responding to the affections and loyalty which had 
been manifested towards him by the people; a re- 
vival of old Roman reverence for the chair of St. 
Peter, however now inadequately filled. “The 
best return he could make would be by a renewal 
of his efforts for their welfare, political as well as 
religious; for the latter especially, as immeasura- 
bly the nearer and dearer to his breast.” 





Tue Suttan anv THE Pore.—Shekib Effendi is 
to take Rome in his way to Vienna, in order in the 
name of the Sultan, the head of the Mahomedan 
religion, to congratulate the new Pope, the head 
of Catholicism, on his accession to the papal throne 
This is the first time any compliment, official or 
other, has ever passed between these great repre- 
sentatives of creeds so hostile to each other. 





Austria anv Itaty.—‘“‘In Italy, Austrian in- 
trigues and views,” says our private letters, “leave 
little doubt of her bringing about an extensive 
revolt. Pope Pius IX is an object of suspicion 
and dislike with a Government that will not long 
permit His Holiness to hold out hopes of politica) 
and social amelioration to his flock. In Naples. 
little of Austrian power is manifested ; but the ne- 
gotiations for a marriage between that much ill- 
used young man, Count Trapani, and the daughter 
of the Archduke Charles, (sister of King Ferdi- 
nand,) promise to render stronger the connection. 
In Tuscany, odd things are said to be going on 
Thus, with the exception of Piedmont, the Italian 
Peninsula, from north to south, is said to be fra- 
vaille by Russia, under the guise of Austria.” 





Erects or Necro Emancipation.—The slaves 
constituted formerly the wealth of the planters ; 
now, as free and renumerated laborers, they are 
the soul of our island commerce, and, as such, are 
the wealth of the merchants. Let us look back 
at the commercial revolution which has taken place 
in Trinidad since the dawn of freedom. The 
signs of comparative wealth among the laboring 
people everywhere appear. The great change in 
their condition has greatly stimulated trade of 
every description. Mechanics of every class have 
increased a hundred fold among the lower order 
of society ; these are rapidly rising in respecta- 
bility and wealth, and promise at no very distant 
day to act an important part in the internal trade 
and affairs of the colony. In consequence of the 
possession of money by the people, our island im- 
ports have increased to a most surprising extent. 
in the course of a few years.—T'rinidad Spectator. 





Lonvon.—Population, 1,873,676 persons; num- 
ber of victuallers, 4,504 ; proportion of victuallers 
to persons, 1 to 416. 





Tue Quarter’s Revenur.—We give an abstract 
of the revenue accounts for the year and the quar- 
ter ending the 5th instant: 





Increase on Increase on 

the year. the quarter. 

Customs - - . - £205,659 £159,932 

Excise - - - - 344,138 269,318 

Taxes - - . - 48,566 33,845 

Property tax - - - 368,821 63,234 

Post Office - - - 85,000 14,000 

Crown lands - - - — 5,000 
Miscellaneous - : - 196,773 — 

Total - - - = 1,248,957 545,332 


While the items on which a decrease has taken 
place are as follows: 











For the For the 

year. quarter. 

Stamps- - - - - £220,700 £51,715 
Miscellaneous - - - = 38,955 
China money - - - 475,280 300,859 
Imprest and other moneys - 131,397 32,200 
Repayment of advances - 408,518 = 101,730 
Total - - - = 1,235,925 525,459 





A Royat Port.—The Journal des Dehats an- 
nounces, that the King of Bavaria is about to pub- 
lish a fourth volume of poems. 


— PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 


clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 


The widespread fame of these splendid Pericdicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in worke 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land— Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig. 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ater, and representing more particularly the Free Churcl 
movement in Scotland. . 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the ign copies, and, while they are equally well got up 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng: 
lish reader. 


' TERMS. 
PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per yoo 
f weeg 


For any two of the Reviews 5.00 

For om three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 

For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 do 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
CLUBBING. 


Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. . ‘ 

Remittances and communications must be made in al! 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by hamding him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 
-receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 
a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

N.B. The postage on all these Periodieals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 


bers. 
In most of the large Cities and Towns lying on the princi- 
pal railroad and steambout routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POS TAGE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 
MS bee BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney ut Law, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions und Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doora west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist concern. Jan. 7. 
wim B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselim 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pwne- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 


SPENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors u 


Law, Syracuse, New York. 
‘Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. B—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
W. H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
e Solicitor and Counsellor in Chancery, and General 
Mee eh coment tacene rin 
rofess usiness tl, - 
Feb. 4.—6t* POPE SAME 
|S peep he BROTHER, Wholesale und Retail ists 
and Dealers in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, and is, 
The — spilsiensanat the des’ = he 
' t t quality, and be had 
at reasonable rates. "Physicians and country inchoate are 
invited to call and examine for themselves. Cash paid for Gin- 
song, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &¢, .B | SBR 
an. 7. D, B. BIRNEY. 
S ANLEY MATTHEWS, and Counsellor a» 
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OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, Amherst 
Mussachusetts ; Rev, J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principal. : 
This is a select family school, possessing every advantage 
of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 
from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. The terms, for board, tuition, wash- 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payable 
semi-annually in alvance. The summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica- 
tion to the Principal. 

The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey. A. M. Colton, at a late examination : 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Rey. Mr 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-annual 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish ty 
be understood as using no furmal or unmeaning language 
when we express our high gratification at what we have seen, 
and learned of the instruction and government of the school 
and of its internal. arrangements. The instruction in the 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurate 
and thorough. The pupil is made to understand the princi. 
pes, while he is required to be familiar with the details 

arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college may 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that half their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning what 
ought to have been mastered in the preparatory school, or 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errors 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed : 





prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the old-fash 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in sume schools, j 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it deserves 


We caunot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification with 


the interest and success of the school, the entire school, jn 


the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether from 
its immediate influuence on the minds and hearts of the pu 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improve 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it held 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hold 
again in some of the schools of Europe and our own country 
“ We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to ihe 


merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic ay 
rangements, and declare vur belief that it is, what it pur ports 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred sen@inents of hone 


and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benetits of 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority and 
affection, are secured to as great an extent as they weil ea), 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 
have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 


recolmmend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 
“EDWARD HITCHCOCK, 
“WILLIAM 8. ‘TYLER. 
March 25. “A, M. COLTON. 
— PRODUCE STOKE, Wholesale and Retail, north 
west corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) ‘The subscriber, having procured «a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur 
chased of Jvel Fisher, all of which may be relied on as the pro- 
duct of F'ree Lubor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those who 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
public generally. Being the wholesale and retail agent of the 
Free Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent of 
the American Free Produce Association, for the sale of the 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 
March 4.—1m GEOKGE W. TAYLOR. 
| pony HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut st., 
south side, between Seventh and Kighth streets, Philu 
delphia. ‘This establishment offers accommodations for La- 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper- 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast iu 
time for the morning lines, at moderate charges. ‘Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the house 
i¢g- Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet 
ings of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 
March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor 


OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Céilections carefully attended to, 

Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. G. Builey, Nefl & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C, Donaldson & Vo., Cin 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. MeDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A. W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; 8. Galloway, Colambus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. k. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky 

Jan. 7. 
bp alee y TON G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 

General Land Office,) Alterney and Counsellor at Luw, 
Washington, D. C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hav 
ing business with Congress, the War, Treasury, Navy, and 
Genera! Post Oftice Departments, the General Land Office, 
Pension Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office, &c. 

Feb, 11.—4t 

INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 

AND LIVERPOOL.—To sail trom Philadelphia the 25th 

of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month. 
From Philadelphia to Liverpool. 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. H. Miercken—February 25, June 

25, Oetober 25. 

Saraunak, (aew,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 

vember 25. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem 

ber 25. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 

25, January 25. 

From Liverpool to Philadelphia. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—January 12, May 12, Sep- 

tember 12. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 

ber 12. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 12, 
ovember 12. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, August 

12, December 12. 

O¢g~ These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacions and elegant cabins, and combining every quality to 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
Delaware. 

Passage to Liverpool, $80; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. H. & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY ,& CO., Liverpool. 
_ ED LARD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oii, war- 

ranted to burn equal to sperm. It befmg manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlautie cities. Orders 
received from all parts of the United States and the British 
Provinces, and executed in any quantity, in strong barrels and 
half barrels. For sale by 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Obie. 
AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bunk Note Engravers 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ° 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals, ke., &e., engraved in a superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 

This office has heen established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies, 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur- 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnati, 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby sav- 
ing time in transportation. 

This office is under the immediate supervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em- 
ploy the last thirteen years. 

Portraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the first style of the art. 

N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note Paper, 
of various tints. Jan. 7 

“EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufaccure and keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Severith street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnaft, Ohio, 





a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 


Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never betore 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Seales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces 
sary for those wanting a good article to call and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. ‘Terms very reu- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted 
REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; ( 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett 
Anderson, & Co.; Snead & Gardner. 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 


Fk E & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 
Store, Mo. 239 Main street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awis, Sparables, ‘lacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and wil! be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted.} Jan. 7. 


Te LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1547 is a pamphlet of 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by 4 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible circulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ament, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 er 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 5U copies fur $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &e. 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847 ; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Sprace street, by 

Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 











ANCERS CUKED.—Roots Extracted without the Knife. 
K.S. NewTon, M. D., performs all operations upon Can- 
cers, Schirrus Breasts, Indurated Tumors, Scrofula, or Ulcers, 
with his new discovered Remedy, which has proved to be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age, and has proved itself to 
possess medical properties unequalled by any pedicine now 
used or ever known by the medical profession, His method 
of treatment is new, safe, and peculiar, and has given him a 
reputation for radically curing the above diseases not equalled 
by any other regularly educated physician living, without the 
knife, as can be seen by references. 

In all cases, the patient must visit me in Cincinnati, Obio, 
and be under my immediate care, All communications must 
be addressed to Cincinnati, post paid. 

CERTIFICATE. 

We would just say to the afflicted, that we have heen the 
subjects of Cancer, and pronounced incurable by some of the 
most eminent physicians and professors of the day, and have 
been radically cured by Dr. N.’s new remedies within the 
last five years. 

NANCY GREEN, New Lisbon, 0. 

E. F. HARMON, Kanawha, Va. 
HANNAH HEPHNER, New Lisbon, 0. 
JOHN LANSLEY, McUonnelisville, 0. 
JOHN N. KERR, Gallipolis, O. 
MARY STEEL, Harrisonburg, Va. 

Some hundred names could be given, if called for, of thos? 
who have been cured within a few years. 

REFERENCES. 

Darius Davenport and Rey. W. P. Strickland, Cineinnatl ; 
W. H. Brisbane, M. D., Philadelphia, Penn. ; J. W. McGuire, 
Jackson, Missouri; Rey. E. M. Boring, Athens, Ohio; Hon. 
S. F. Vinton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Office on Sixth street, between Main and Walnut streets, 
Cineinnati, Ohio. Jan. 28.—6m_ 


N EDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 
1847.—The Course of Lectures in this Institution fur 
the session of 1847 will commence in the Cincinnati College 0" 
MONDAY, the first day of March, and will continue four 
months. 
The following constitute the Board of Lecturers : “ 
Jesse P, Judkins, M. D.—Descriptive and Surgical Ana 


omy. , ‘ e 
Charles Woodward, M. D.—Obstetrics and Diseases 
Women. } 
John A. Warder, M. D.>Medical Botany and Toxiéology. 
Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Sargery. sr 
John L. Vattier, M. D.—Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
George Mendenhall, M. D.—Di 8 of the Skin and Gen- 
eral Pathology. 4 
"Charles Me Rapmond M. D.—Medical Chemistry. E 
George Stewart, M. D.—Hygeian, and Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear, 
Each Lecturer will deliver two. Lectures a week. 
The fees for the entire course will be twenty-five dollars. a 





farth ulars, Circulars, or address the 
oe 1D. JUDKINS, M. D., President. 
‘an. 28,—3¢ © GEO. MENDENHALL, Secretary. 
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tion, twenty-five cents. 











- PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


— 


¥ icati ting to the business 
x¢p All communications rela g to’ 

matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers. remittances, &c., should be 


addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 


The National Era is Published Weekly, om Seventh | ing in conformity to this policy, of the two lead- 


ing organs at the seat of Government, one never 
alludes to the question; so that, as far as its re- 
marks are concerned, no one could suppose that it 
was the cause of the least agitation or feeling in 
~ | any portion of the Union. The other occasion- 
ally alludes to it, when it cannot well avoid doing 


=== | so; but only to palliate the conduct of those who 


assail us, by confounding them with our defend- 
ers as agitators, and holding both up equally to 
public censure. It is calculated, by pursuing this 
course, that the people of the slaveholding States 
will be kept quiet, and in a state of indifference. 
until another and still more powerful instrument 


ing i ily f ith- . Dl ag 
‘> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- | oan be brought into play by which it is hoped 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay | that slaveholders and abolitionists will be suainaed 


accompany the order. Funds may be sent at ou 


to join in nominating and supporting the same 


risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an | candidate for the Presidency. I allude to what is 


3¢p Any clergyman who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
L. P. NOBLE, Publisher. 
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these attacks is highly suggestive. 


“Once for all,” it exclaims, “we spurn with 
contempt the claim of the Mercury to sit in judg- 
ment upon our fidelity to the rights and the in- 
terests of the Southern States. We learned that 


they hail as a God-send. Says the New York 
Courier and Enquirer : 

“To us, the idea of any President appointing his 
successor, has always been one of horror. We 
have trembled for the consequences to the insti- 
tutions of our country. But there are exceptions 
to all general rules; and thank Gop, although 
President Pox has virtually nominated ZACHARY 
Taytor his successor to the Presidential chair; 
the people of the United States, much as they 
may despise the man who has placed him in nom- 
ination, will with one accord promptly, gratefully 
respond to it. All the parties and all the politi- 
cians in the country may combine against him; 
Abolitionism, Fourierism, and Radicalism, may 
unite to ery him down; the North may rally as 
‘it pleases upon Witmor provisos, and the cry of 


campaign over an extended area, and, with means 
to all human appearance wholly inadequate to the 
object in view, to carry that plan into successful 
execution, in the face of apparently insurmounta- 
ble obstacles.” 





war, conceived, as they believe, in iniquity, and 
to result, they fear, in the extension of slavery 
and the final overthrow of the Union. 

‘> Since we wrote the foregoing, the election 
in Rhode Island has resulted in the choice of a 
Whig delegation to Congress. 

tae 

TONNAGE AND. COMMPUHiDRe EACH STATE 


[TABLES PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL ERA.| 


A statement of the number and class of vessels built, and the 
tonnage thereof, in each State and section of the United 
States, for the year ending the 30th of June, 1845. 





BUILT IN THE FREE STATES. 
















































































Secretary of the Treasury's Report for 1845, page 262. 





A statement of the amount of registered, enrolled, and licens- 
ed tonnage, of the vessels owned in each State and section 
of the United States, on the Hth day of June, 1845. 
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many valid constitutional laws, to which a Chris- 
tian ought to refuse obedience, at the hazard of 
life itself. Mr. Green would, I doubt not, shrink 
from carrying out his own theory. He has a 
great abhorrence of a protective tariff. In his 
opinion, it is an unrighteous law, and, therefore 
no law ; and, of course, a thing to be resisted, and 
trampled under foot. Would he, asa minister 
of Christ, advise our merchants to regard the 
law as no law, and, therefore, to smuggle their 
goods; or to make battle with the custom-house 
officers, and forcibly to land their goods without 
paying duties? Again: Mr. Green regards the 
law of New York, denying the right of suffrage 
to all colored citizens except freeholders, as un- 
righteous, and therefore not to be regarded with 
the least respect. Would he, acting as inspector 


every ordinance of man. But multitudes of these 
ordinances are iniquitous, and cannot be obeyed 
without a violation of the divine law. What is 
to be done? Mr. Green says, Do not regard them 
with the least respect ; resist them, trample them 
under foot; they are not laws ; they have no obli- 


GENERAL NEWS. 


TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


By the arrival at this port of the packet shi 
Northumberland from analy and the Columbia 
from Liverpool, we have advices from both those 
cities to the 6th ultimo, two days later than those 
received by the Hibernia. 

The cotton market remains unchanged. 

The money market is easy. 

The price of corn is rising. 

A full reconciliation has taken place between 
M. Guizot and Lord Normanby. 





France—The Journal des Debats devotes a long 








Germany.—A letter from Berlin, dated Feb- 
ruary 22, says: 

“It has been this day decided that Prince Solms- 
Hohensolms-Lich is to be President of the Gen- 
eral Diet, which opens on the 11th April. 

“It was stated at one time by the newspapers, 





OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston, April 6, 1847. 

The usual monthly concert of prayer for the 
conversion of the world was held by a union of 
churches in the Park-street church, on Sabbath 
evening last, and letters were read which had been 
recently received from several of the missionary 
stations. 

A letter has been received from the Rev. Mr. 
Bryant, who left a congregation in this State last 
year, to become a messenger of salvation to South- 
ern Atrica. 

He arrived, with his lady, at Port Natal, on the 
15th of August, and proceeded at once to the sta- 





is not the first case of similar interference by the 
Government in favor of our missionaries and their 
agents. 

The church at Constantinople is now under the 
care of a native pastor, and is in a highly flourish- 
ing condition. Mr. Dwight, in a recent letter, 


3 e It would seem that th : : : . ; ion. : . * . : 3K speaks in terms of high commendation of the pas- 
lesson of fidelity early, and in the best. school of | ; > ge e adaptation of this nom Owned jn the Tons and Owned in the | Tons and eer | so; we must disobey where obedi- roe Count d’Araim de Boitzenburg, late Minister a Rev. Mr. Van eee writes that while on 
such teachings, and we learned it by heart. We | tion to steer clear of the difficulties and agi- ree States. ths. slave States. | 95ths. Fac ae sit ba our opinion, sinful; but then H the Interior, would be Marshal of the Diet. | 9 jate visit to Beyroot, he spent a short time at the 

se have practiced that fidelity long, and in loyal devo- | tations growing out of the slave question, is also ese Iniquitous laws are not nullities ; and,asgood | He was, in fact, nominated to that post by the “ i 
ne toed nueannanen were |= 2 ry ve ° gubieste we Imi : : ° ml Island of Cyprus, where, the previous season, were 
a tion to the cause of our Federal Union, tothe sacred understood by Democratic politicians in the South.| Maine - 320,059.67 || Delaware = -|_11,934.59 | oy - for our diesel — Th “~ pe. at ti Es eeeiirete sheet to setae: Pt oes hopeful converts. To his surprise, he found 
— guarantees and compromises of the Constitution, | The followi ee Vermont - 2,313.73 || Maryland - | 118,164.38 : ae ES now, instead of two, eighteen ; and this i 
“The next Congress—Representatives in the | and to the integrity and harm f th t ¢ following extract is copied from the Wythe- | New Hampshire | 23,770.75 || Dist. Columbia | 20,617.13 | bellion, noanarchy. We honor the law of God p SRESERE CF SUD, ER ; Cae See eh © pep- 
ae heptane . Aypnaiy. eye? ony oF the great | 1 1¢(Va.) Republican, a D : ish. | Massachnsetts - | 524,994.99 || Virginia- -| 50,705.09 | and we submit to the ordi »|  Inpa— ulation of only thirty houses. With no other 
next Congress are yet to be chosen in Rhode | Democratic party of the country, in which, first €(Va.) Repu , a Democratic paper publish- | Ryode Island - |. 47,209.02 | North Caroling | 39/861.90 © ordinance Of man. The npta.—Despatches from Bombay to the Ist of | aid the two men had read the Scriptures to their 
Island, Connecticut, Maryland, Virginia, North | of all, and most of all, as we believe and trust, that | 4 in the southwestern part of Virginia: Connecticut 91,568.14 || South Carolins | 19,615.23 greg refuses obedience to the law requiring | February. They bring interesting intelligence. neighbors, and an interestin vorival of religion 
Carolina, Alabama, Mississispi, Louisiana, Ken- | Union, with all its compromises and guarantees, “In my humble judgment, the questions of a Soon “Sonal rk ; 11'355-25 a : r Fie repentant been or Ge eral, having regulated the evens, | Wasthe result. , ‘ 
tucky, Tennessee, and Indiana. Eighteen States | is to stand strong. From the first and to thé last, | tariff, bank, and distribution, which have divided Pennsylvania -| 147,812.95 Alabama - 17/909.58 his | neorty urd Daath ee be ec | mals tit tit On en ot Mr. Van Lenness was at Beyroot during the 
have already held their elections. ‘The number | we have rejected and condemned the doctrines of | the two political parties, arc merged for years to| Ohio. = -| 3529691 || Misstasippi 1058-43 is property as a penalty for his disobedience. ment of that mpeg? ey omega Col. Lawrence | session of the Syrian mission, and states his con- 
of Representatives elected is, we believe, 138. Of | the Wilmot proviso. With faithful and unsleep- | come, probably forever: The tariff un tionably | Michigan - 19,775.67 || Louisiana 170,525.23 Old John Bunyan understood this subject bet- | a8 resident and Sir John Littler at the head of the victi f it 3 ’ 
these, 62 are Democrats, and 76 Federalists—giv- ing energy, we have battled in support of a nm plan ‘ens be. a the tee Presi Pk pt ¢ Tennessee 2,509.23 | ter than Mr. Green seems to do. He insisted British troops, left that capital on the 11th of Jan- Which he f. mg ey torme 
ing, of the members already elected, a Federal | present Administration, in its steadfast mainte- for the national debt which has been incurred, Missa? ‘ 15/905-69 that God required him to preach the Gospel, al- uary, and proceeded to the protected Sikh States. voted to sak relafhiromnent of six dite waladlad- 
’ majority of 14. There is good reason to believe | nance of the rights of the South, and in its effort to | and is now accruing, in the prosecution of the| . ry ————— | though ear Bs Pay eg hed preminiies, a. re amene See s as been ordered to be re-| aries to that station. There are now three ap- 
i that the two districts in New Hampshire which } carry out those great measures of Democratic policy | Mexican war, must be paid off—and a tariff neces-| 7 ~~ | eT ee: -| - |e | cee M Ree nana Te ee ; 


: 1 C ae ee Ss States. . panmeinetnsioninntee For the National Era. Persian monarch was to be applied to on behalf of | jas¢ Dr. W that in Oroomiah the B 
compromise, the South has no desire to | public mind is already turned towards him; and exports. imports. | and imports. " , ast year. r. W. says, tha 5 
cancy. There has been one wy 4 — - wn pe pi Thich, A a bar to most perilous sec- | partisan politicians and office-holders and office- INFLUENCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. the dispossessed chiefs _— ss proportion of deaths to the number of persons at- 
Hampshire ‘during the whole o e last Con- Prone pia! wh should, in our judgment, be held seekers may try, (but their efforts will be in x rer Senos The proceedings of this unprincipled Vizier, | tacked was about one to two, or one-half. In 
gress. ; ate 1 ? rties and by both neuibeaia,” vain,) to stop the mighty current in his favor. Maine - - -| $1,255,106 ag ae Messrs. Epitors: To how great an extent are | whose name must be ever infamous from his be- speaking of the appearance, treatment, &c., of 
Of the members yet to be elected, the Demo- | sacred by all parties y 2 Efforts have already been made in the councils —— | 542/607 81,997 624,604 our views modified by our circumstances! Much | ing the promoter of the murder of Sir W. H. Mc- | this strange disease, Dr. W. quotes*the summary 
crats had in the last Congress sixty members, — What are the “rights of the South,” as contra- | of the nation to dishonor him, but they have | Massachusetts - | 10,351,030 | 22,781,024 | 33,132,054 | as men differ in their opinions and practices, are | Naughten, are likely to cause some commotion in | of Andral, of Paris: ‘ Anatomical characters, in- 
the etree oreo he ip eagacag distinguished from those of the North and West, | shared the fate they deserved, and the dishonor Rhode Island - - | —— — L3H 130 oe operations of eovedigveg tens oe Central Asia. — ; sufficient ; causes, mysterious; nature, hypotheti- 
© - a . 2 7 ° . . . * 
majority of thirty-one. Poot D ceraty. and | that they should be the standard of a statesman’s | has fallen on their own he 8. Gen. Zachary New York 36,175,298 70,909,085 | 107,084,383 ifferent facts are presented to different minds ; The Booghties were still as lawless as ever on cal; symptoms, characteristic; diagnosis, easy ; 
tricts of New Hampshire to elect Democrats, ar a ae Taylor will be the people’s candidate, despite the | New Jersey - | - §29 g29 | hence their conclusions are at variance. the frontiers. The colonel and officers of the Bom- | sreqrment. doubtful.” G. F. B. 
deducting from this Democratic majority of thir- | politics? If they are antagonistic to those of the off “ sagt pea aig Le camundia se ” Pennsylvania | 5,574,363 | 8,159,227 | 11,733,590 When enthusiastic Abolitionists are placed in | bay regiment of cavalry, who had gone to recon- ? , 7 
ty-one the above Federal majority of twelve, there | North and West, then the avowal of the Union | av by thi to strike | Qt, - | perms on ae the midst of slavery and its influences, how often | noitre the position of the Booghties, are now said Cuevevanp, O., March 17, 1847. 
will remain, if no further changes occur, a Dem- implies that the Administration is hostile to these The view taken by this paper seems 10 strike | Michigan | . Bl oa '* | do we see a surprising alteration in their views! | to have been misled by a mirage. Frienp Batter: I especially congratulate you 
ocratic majority in the next House of nineteen. tions of the Union: but if they are one with | With much force the mind of the Richmond Whig.| ‘ai... | ~ ~ 157,210,257 | And if some of those whose opposition to abolition- | _In the interior of India, tranquillity prevailed. | ypon the beautiful and vigorous appearance of the 
But in North Carolina, where the delegation now | Sections of the Union; i ast It remarks: ismis so determined, were transplanted into North- | In the once distracted provinces of Bundelkund, | Nygtignal Eva. 
stands six Democrats to three Federalists, the | the ighte of Sheen, cqstiony, i? —. o oe “There is, however, one view of the question, COMMERCE OF THE SLAVE STATES. ern society, and could listen to such expositions | order and regularity were beginning to be perma- ~ * * * * * * 
Federal Legislature has altered the districts, and guilty of using a little unmeaning rhetoric. presented both in the extracts from the Wythe- of man’s rights and duties as are familiar to our | nently established. Again have professed Democrats yielded, and 
so heaped up the Democratic votes coe a ao The Calhoun men, not content with denouncing | ville and New York papers, which cannot fail to : Value of | Value of |Totalexp’ts | ears, might not remarkable conversions occur ? ; again has slavery triumphed. The power and 
tricts, that they expect to gain three mem rw the Democrats of the North, whose infidelity to | attract the attention of the Southern people. We States. exports. imports. |andimports. | — What, then, should we infer? That the deep ‘ Export or Corn To France.—A vessel arrived spirit of liberty is impotent over the hearts of our 
This will still leave a Democratic majority in the sa: : fer to the fact, that General Taylor is perhaps interest felt in this question is causeless? This | in the river at the commencement of the week, | pylers. The behest of slavery is supreme, and to 
hirteen. We trust, however, that this | Slavery they are fond of magnifying, are making | refer to the fact, : d follow. That eff bring about unit he Lincolnshi ith a car- | it must inci i 
House of thir We trust, 5 ag Z 5) ; the only Southern man, who, by a union of North- a ears 140,469 | 40¢8 not follow. at efforts to bring about unity | from a port on the Lincolnshire coast, with a car- | it must (or does) succumb the principles and efforts 
loss in North Carolina, if it accrue, may be par- | indirect overtures to the Whigs, which will not ern and Southern voted. Can probably be elected agemenal erie es astraos 963.781 | Of views are hopeless? By no means. From the | go of corn, which was intended for the London | of men in all stations. Few and far between are 
tially mgr ty a a gain in a be without their effect. After elaborating a table | ; 143. ’ omg a "510 164 70,529 580 - fact that the workings of our minds, in like cir- | market, but which, on its arrival, was immediately | the exceptions to the general rule—political de- 
i the present delegation are a seas : . ii i - =| 2,104,5 267,658 | 2, i infer, , it i ’ itati i 
netic where the prasnt delegation are all | of probate, the Washington correspondent | "Whar is to hinder Mr. Calhoun from giving | VEO, ~| 20a | tlee| 89H | cumstances, are eo generally alike I infer, i, | bought up. and, without being landed hee, ex-| capitation and general cenmure avait he man Who 
et ae of the Charleston Mercury, who does not speak at | }; to this movement? General Taylor | South Carolina - | 8,890,648 | 1,143,158 | 10,033,806 oe Sears See - possesses magnanimity sufficient to assert an 
5 Washington Union. 2 is support to this mo : : Georgia- - -| 4,557,435 206,301 4,763,736 | our discussions ; 2d, that the ascendency of correct maintain the interest and well-being of his coun- 
; The election in Connecticut has resulted in the mate, says: is to him an object of high admiration.” His plan | Alabama - = - 10,538,228 473,491 ier 4 views is to a great degree certain, where truth is The Paris Presse states that the Government of | try, Private intrigue and menacing generally 
n . : P ° * S 13 nA 9 5 j : . : *. 
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The Albany Evening Journal calculates on the | sult, if the Whigs were to present a Presidential | caste; and the proposition is to disregard in ‘his | Kentucky a bond eanien its moral and social progress obstructed, by sla- | thatcountry. Theamount of the loan is 12,000,000 | peared flattering and auspicious, but in an evil 
following Whig gains: Virginia 3, Maryland 2, | candidate, who would command the confidence | case the machinery of a nominating convention. | Florida - — - 1,514,745 107, pee very. He may believe that humanity is afflicted | florins, (nearly £1,000,000 sterling,) and will bear | hour the dark spirit of oppression rallied the 
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Louisiana 1, Tennessee 1, Kentuc y 1, geet; issue, and the South being united in opposition to . ; icle in the Rich- | Total value of exports and imports of the free ed as an injustice, which calls for retribution upon Lrverroot. Corron Market, Marcu 4.—The triumph. 
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have failed to elect at the first trial will at the 
next effort return Democratic members, as the 
Democratic candidates lead their competitors by 
several hundred votey in both those districts. In 
this case, the Federal majority of the members 


already elected will be reduced to twelve. In 
Maine, there are four vacancies ; and in UNl0, the 


death of Gen. Hamer in Mexico makes one va- 


which the Democracy of the South has always cher- 
ished as most cardinal and most dear. In steadfast 
opposition to the Wilmot proviso, we have planted 
ourselves and we still stand upon the platform of 
the Missouri compromise—which has been recent- 
ly reaffirmed by the xerdptions ofthe Mirsinia 
sequently adopted by both Houses—the principles 








If the South were now so rallied, and public opin- 


sentatives of the former voted last winter against | ion so developed, as to convince the political lead- 
the extension of slavery; and ne matter who | ers of the Whig party that the entire Southern 
may be elected, their vote will doubtless be given | vote would be given to a Whig candidate, who 


the same way. The Indiana delegation was di- 


would give satisfactory tee to the South 
on the question of Abolition, can any believe for 


vided. Whether any who voted against the Wil- | 5 moment that the Whigs would hesitate to nom- 
mot proviso be candidates for re-election, we do | inate such a candidate? Do we not know that, 
not know; but it will be a disgrace to the State, | apart from this question, the Whigs are now in- 
should any of them be again returned. It is clined to nominate General Taylor, because they 


believe that he will be an available candidate? 


somewhat remarkable that thus far the subject Who, then, can hesitate to believe that, if the 
has received no attention. The old parties ap- | South are rallied, so as to convince both parties 
pear to be perfectly indifferent to what is in fact | that no candidate who is tainted with the breath 
the true issue before the country—Shall slavery of suspicion on this subject can receive a single 


be extended by the power of the General Govern- 


ment, or not? The South is indivisible. N 


man will receive a vote in that quarter, who is 


Southern vote, that both parties will compete for 
the vote of the South, by presenting candidates 
© | acceptable to the South ?” 


If many of the Whigs were inclined before ‘to 


not known to be committed to the claims of sla- 


sary for that purpose will satisfy even the high 
protectionist. 

“Then, in view of these considerations, where 
is the difficulty in uniting upon some one for 
President, who, from his position, is identified 
with. Sontbern - institsjtians._and Santhonn_ iv. 
the man? I answer, General Taytor. The 


be presented. The extract is from a communica- 
tion enforcing the claims of Mr. Newton as can- 
didate for a seat in Congress: 

Alluding to the Wilmot proviso, it says: 

“This startling ‘proviso,’ which passed the 
House of Representatives, came upon us, to use 
the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘like a fire-bell at 
midnight? We see clearly the fixed determina- 
tion of avery large portion of the Northern dele- 
gation to trample on Southern rights, in contempt 
of the spirit of compromise which was identified 
with the formation of our confederacy itself. As 
Southern men, we must regard this question as of 
paramount importance, and we think it portends 
great changes in the present organization of par- 
ties; perhaps the formation, before the next session of 
Congress closes, of a great Southern party. 

We will not, however, speculate on this sub- 








A statement of the commerce of each State and section of the 


Secretary of the Treasury's Report for 1845, pp. 241, 242. 





a, Srom the \st of July, 1844, to the 30th of June, 





enjoins obedience to the powers that be, he replied : 
“Sir, the law hath provided two ways of obey- 
ing: the one, to do that which I in my conscience 
do believe I am bound to do actively ; and where 
I cannot obey actively, then I am willing to lic 


be disbanded. 
The state of the frontiers of Affghanistan was 


ppeeesions, but the British agents were on the 
alert. 
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showing the commerce of the free States to be more than 
double that of the slave States.— Tuken from page 228 of the 
Secretary of the Treasury's Report for the year aa e 
——@—_— : 
For the National Era. 
GRACE DARLING. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


It is beautifully recorded of this flower of peas- 
ant girls, who was removed from her native island 
to England for the benefit of her health, where 
she was overwhelmed with presents, and visited 
by the first ladies of the court, that when she felt 
the hand of death upon her, she desired to be car- 
ried back to her cottage home, where she died as 
she had lived, a heroine. 

Sick of the glitter of lordly halls, 

With marble pavements and pictured walls, 

I would give the pearls on my brow that press, 
For the dewy buds of the wilderness ; 


down, and to suffer what they shall do unto me” He 
admitted, the genie 


cred trusts. 

On the other hand, persons brought up in famil- 
iarity with the customs of slavery may believe, 
that, though lamentable and inscrutable, it is one 
of those dispensations of Providence which admit 
of no human remedy ; or that, if its removal be not 
absolutely impossible, it must be attended with so 
much evil, that it is not to be desired ; that the ob- 
stacles to its abolition in this country are such 
and so great as to render it utterly improbable; 
and that the agitation of a project so hopeless can 
have no other than evil consequences. 

If, now, the former be in error, in thinking that 
slavery is entailing dishonor and disaster on the 
country, let his error be shown ; when thisis fairly 
and clearly done, many patriotic hearts will regain 
a satisfaction of which their painful views on this 
subject have long deprived them. And this is the 
only thing which can effectually calm the agita- 
tion of the question, while slavery exists ; violence 


The turbulent Akbar Khan had proceeded to 
attack the chiefs of Candahar who ono-hiscomg 
himself master of Candahar. It is said that the 














market is steady, without much business doing. 
The wind still continues from the east, and there 
is not a single arrival from sea to-day. 





Lonpon Corn Marxet, Marcu 5.—At this 
day’s market there was again a good demand for 
English wheat, at an advance of fully 2s. per quar- 
ter, and a good extent of business transacted in 
foreign, at a like improvement; the French buyers 
increasing their purchases. 

An inquiry made by several Belgian houses. 
Flour is. per bbl. dearer. Indian corn and meal 
in active request for Ireland, at improved rates. 
A large arrival of foreign oats has farther de- 
pressed this article is. to 1s. 6d. per quarter, and 
no more confidence shown by buyers, who appear 
unwilling to operate beyond their present require- 
ments, even at this reduction. Barley steady, and 
no change in the value of other grain. 





pointed, who will sail the first opportunity. 

At Trebizond, Rey. Mr. Bliss writes that the 
mission is becoming stronger, though not increas- 
ing in numbers. Opposition is dying away. Much 
difficulty has existed in getting females to attend 


| the meetj 


hat, they naw anme in, caamaidesahla 
Oreo , of the visitation of that place by chole; 
ra, and also of its progress through Persia for the 





established. The binding and organic truths 
which then constituted the vital essence of the 
Union, are now disavowed, or generally unheeded 
in practice. Is there yet hope left? Are there 
those who yet emulate and practice the principles 
and sentiments of their fathers ? 

“A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 

I know that “here and there a scattered few 
remain,” whose principles are superior to party, 
and whose love of liberty outweighs their aspira- 
tions for place, power, or preferment, to whom a 
condition of republican slavery presents irrecon- 
cilable incongruities, and is of necessity palpably 
absurd. While I may be confident of this, I can 
entertain hope that the liberties of the country 
are not past retrieval. While in the Senate there 
is a Corwin to vindicate, and in the House a Gid- 
dings and an Adams to rebuke and defend, while 
all over our country I can recognise those whom 


j } article to the question of the establishment of a tion occupied by Dr. Adams, eesti the Caffres. 
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x'p We desire to call attention to the notice | presidency.” ; Union; but it will not avail. A great, generous. Stat lesl 3 Sa will scarcely be denied that it is both our right | the Chamber of Deputies the necessity of adopt- be approached. Their language he describes as 
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. . - P . he blandishments of slavery do not seduce, nor 
nominate Gen. Taylor, their number is vastly | ject farther, but come to the candidates now be- iched the ry , 
very; & the.dlains of frente oa el iy tor, ’ And my purple stole, with its ermine weigned, 


less value, in the estimation of the people of In- 
diana, that they do not think it worth while to 


bestow a thought upon them! 


Meantime, movements are going on in the slave- 
holding States which should read a lesson to 
Northern Whigs and Democrats. Mr. Calhoun 
and his friends are laboring to break up existing 


multiplied since the battle of Buena Vista. The 
abortive attempts of the Administration to dis- 
place Gen. Taylor, by the appointment of Mr. 
Benton as Lieutenant General; the painful sus- 
pense concerning the fate of the former and his 
little army—a suspense which for nearly two 
weeks racked the public mind, and concentrated 
its profoundest anxieties upon the old General; 


party organization, and to re-construct, from the 
fragments of all parties, a great pro-slavery party, 
pledged to the interests of slavery, and of course 
to the claims of Mr. Calhoun, or some other man 
whom he shall be pleased to honor with his confi- 
dence, as identified with Southern institutions. 
Hence they would frown down all compromise, 
refuse support to any national convention, and 
magnify the heresies of their quondam associates 
of the North, at the same time throwing out in- 
direct. hints to the Whigs, as to how much they. 
might gain by being true to slaveholding interests. 
And there is a disposition on the part of some 
leading Whigs in the South to form an amalga- 
mation, to merge all the ordinary issues of party 
in the great question of slavery extension. The 
following extract from the speech of Mr. Calhoun, 
at Columbia.-S. C., describes with much force the 
policy of compromise adopted by both the Whig 
and Democratic leaders : ; 

_ “But while it is seen that the Presidential elec. 
tion may be secured by counting the abolition 


his triumphant repulse of an overwhelming Mex- 
ican force, under the command of the most distin- 
guished of all the Mexican Generals, thrilling 
the nation with a joy infinitely enhanced by the 
previous uncertainty—have all created such a pop- 
ular enthusiasm in his favor, that, just now, scarce- 
ly any other mah seems to be thought of for Pres- 
ident. Press after press is coming out in his sup- 
port. Politicians pledged to other candidates are 
silent, fearful that any open opposition may only 
aggravate the popular feeling. Even papers which 
republished with acclamation the speech of Mr. 
Corwin, advocating the recall of the American 
forces from Mexican territory, denouncing with- 
out stint the war, and disparaging all the victories 
won by American arnis, are now just as vehement 
in their rejoicings over the victories of Taylor, 
who has done more than all other men to win’| ples about the war and slavery. Abolitionists 
golden opinions for the war, and exalt its achieve- 


It is curious to watch the course now of the va- 


votes, it is at the same time seen that it 
lost if the co 








rious parties. One portion of the Democrats 


be 
nsequence should be the loss of the | Tather marvels that the Whigs, who so recently 


vote of the slaveholding States; and hence the | werescouting the idea of having another slave- 
leaders are forced to attempt to secure the former | holding:Presidentinl candidate, should seriously 
a 


without losing the latter. 
one; but, as difficult as it 
of success, with the po 


think of nom a large slaveholder—a sugar 


the 40. pot despair batt 
eerament W ich | 924 cotton planter! Another portion would be 


they have under their control. They have, in the | Willing to vote for Taylor, only let him be 


that of the part 


out as a candidate of the People, not of # party. 


Tan 3 nines ered oe Bul opinion. But what say the Whigs? ‘The peace advocates 
~ . a on . ; 


to observe a 





Vital 5 , | While the war-and-glory and « ‘sannaee 
Wine ein la ie ena a 90 speak is ‘compromise 


fore the people of the district. We know not what 
particular issues they may bring before the peo- 
ple at this time. The action of the President, in 
entailing upon the people of this country the pres- 
ent war; the conduct of the war since it com- 
menced ; its effect on the treasury ; and, aboveall, 
its operation on the theory of free trade—all these 
may ve discussed by Mr. Newton, in his lucid 
pe | logical manner. But we think, if we know 
the man, the subject which most occupies his 
mind is the issue now before the Congress of the 
nation, on which that ‘eccentric politician, as 
Mr. Ritchie used to call Mr. Calhoun, has taken 
so noblea stand. On this subject, Mr. Nenton, and 
all Southern Whigs, must act with Mr. Calhoun. It 
is a matter of the first importance, that Virginia 
should send an able and well-informed delegation 
tothe lower House of the next Congress, to de- 
fend the rights of the South from the fanaticism 
of the North. In Mr. Newton, the district would 
have a Representative armed to the. teeth on this sub- 
ject? : 

Time will soon show what is to be the result of 
these remarkable movements in the political 
world. Should Taylor be brought out, his elec- 
tion would be sure. The South would rally upon 
him, without distinction of party ; the Democrats 
of the North would be divided ; and the Whigs 
would lay on the shelf for the time all their scru- 


could not vote for him. They could not support 
for the Presidency any man, just because he had 
distinguished himself by his military skill and 
prowess, It augurs nothing good to the republic, 
when the prestige of a successful soldier is deem- 
ed sufficient cause for his elevation to the Presi- 
dential chair. Much less could they give their 
support to one who has won all his victories in a 
war for the extension of the curse of domestic 
slavery. They may admire his bravery. his pru- 
dence, his forbearance as a’soldier, his humanity 
as displayed in the capitulation of Menterey ; but 
they cannot falsify their own principles, by help- 
ing to reward him with the highest office in the 








are all on tiptoe. ‘The victory of Buena Vista | gift of these United States, for his services in a 


For the simple dress of the mountain maid! 


I dream of the sunset’s golden glow, 

Reddening the rocks and the beach below, _ 
Where children, greeting the homeward skiffs, 
Are sweeter than roses among the cliffs— 

Of the emerald moas, and the bright blue-bells, 
That gladden the home where my father dwells. 


The roof of that cabin is rude and low, 

And roughly around it the storm winds blow ; 
But the wildest spot of the earth is fair, 

If all that the heart holds dear be there; 

And clustering thickly, or long and white, 
The locks we love will be always brignt! 


My brow with fever at strife beats quick ; 

Yes, my heart is faint and my head is sick ; 

I would be in the haunts of the singing bird, 

Where the leaves with the flutter of wings are stirred, 
And light like jewels is dropping through, 

And cool its pulses with mountain dew! 


Where the foxgloves bloom and the heath flowers lie 
In the tender light of my native sky, 
From the viol’s song and the wine cup’s glow, 
To the home i would die in, O let me go 
Where the lamp of the lighthouse reddens the sea 
Is the sweetest spot of the world to me. 
—o——— 
For the National Era. 
LAW. 


Mr. Eprror: I have been not a little amused by 
the rebuke administered to you by the Rev. Be- 
riah Green, for venturing to assert that “the 
doctrine that law is no law, unless it be a righte- 
ous one,” has no other force than that derived 
from a play of words, and by his instructing you 
in your duty “clearly to show and emphatically 
to affirm that justice is the very soul of law—is 
essential to sbligation.” Not content with giving 
you your lesson, he proceeds to school your readers, 
and forbids them to “regard any unrighteous law 
with the least respect—with any other sentiment 
than deep abhorrence—as 2 thing to be resisted, 
trampled under foot? Now, Mr. Editor, should 
‘you promulgate such a palpable untruth as “that 
law is no law, unless it be a righteous one,” I, for 
one, should cease to be your rer and reader ; 
snd as to the advice given me, as one of your 
readers, to resist and trample under foot every 

a oye o- own d 
; regard peace an 
in Gs a n me from following ‘ing it. - But 
at the same time I do, as a Christian, trample 
under foot the reverend 





“Hf it be law, it ought to le obeyed.” "There are 


God, my love of | erecting a 


of word or act, whenever and wherever used, can 
only increase and inflame it. If, on the contrary, 
these views be just, it becomes the duty of those 
who hold them—a high duty to their country and 
race—to remove the difficulties from the minds of 
the supporters of slavery. Let him whose imagi- 
nation presents him with ideas of rapine and ruin, 
as the results of emancipation, be persuaded of his 
lack of confidence in truth, in moral power, in 
Gop. Let him be shown, by satisfactory reason- 
ings and truth-telling facts, that, instead of involv- 
ing him in difficulties, it is the appropriate reme- 
dy of those he now experiences ; that, so far from 
bringing his community to poverty, it is their only 
road to prosperity and wealth; that the removal 
of this antagonism is requisite to the durable har- 
mony and tc the full development of the powers 
of the nation. 

Thus let the honest Southern mind be con- 
vinced, as thousands of intelligent men‘ now are, 
that honor and interest unitedly, clearly, and ur- 
gently demand the extinction of slavery, and the 
work will be done. When to the higher motives 
of justice and humanity we can join that of certain 
and speedy advantage, there is no people so insen- 
sible as not to feel their force. J. N.C. 

Maeno.ia, Int. 

—_———_— @—— 

Another Feather in the Cap of American Enter- 

ise—Mr. Leon Lewenberg, of Williamsburg, N. 
Y, has recently completed a refractory 
telescope, out of American ials, which has 
elicited a great deal bee nye from the Amer- 
ican Institute. It has eight and a halfinches aper- 
ture, and a focal distance of fourteen feet. It is 
mounted on a counenient i pay a all ne ne- 

us for direction, and its weight is 
baifa ton’ ‘This instrament ean be afforded for 
$5,000, and is pronounced by competent judges to 
be equal to those of Eu which cost $10,000. 
A committee from the American Institute are 
about to ask permission of the Common Council to 
exhibit this telescope to the people of New Yor! 
for which purpose they will.ask the privilege 0 


cope, the cost of which was $14,000. All this seems 
eRe in: Keeping with ‘the other attainments of 
enterprise. 





Liverroot Provision Market, Fripay.—The 
stock of butter in this market is light, and prices 
vary from 80s.to 89s. Bacon and hams are in 
steady request at 64s. for the former, and 74s. for 


| the latter. Lard in kegs is selling at 56s., in blad- 


ders, at 64s. Beef and lard in good demand for 
ship stores. 





Liverroo, Corron Market, Marcu 5.—The 
imports this week were 7,233 bales, and the sales 
reach 26,300 bales, as follows: 

Sales this week.—390 Sea Islands, at 12 a 22; 10 
stained ditto, 10 a0; 2,780 Upland, 51¢ a 7) 
10,020 New Orleans, 514 a 9; 1,980 Alabama, &c., 
51g a 634. 

Same period in 1846.—210 Sea Islands, 12 a 
1634; stained ditto, 0 a 0; 4,600 Upland, 33 a 
454; 12,700 New Orleans, 33 a6 ; 3,230 Alabama, 
&e., 3144 2 434. 

Up to March 5: 1847. 1846. 
Taken onspeculation 88,000 bales. 54,100 bales. 


Taken for export - 10,300 do. 9,500 do. 
Taken by the trade - 150,940 do. 268,940 do. 
Stock in Liverpool - 468,600 do. 811,800 do. 


—_——s———— 
ANOTHER GREAT BATTLE IN NEW MEXICO. 
Brilliant Victory—Overwhelming Defeat of two thou- 
sand Mexicans. 


The Louisville Courier of the 2d instant con- 
tains the following letter from St. Louis: 


Sr. Louis, Monday Evening, March 29. 
Mx. W. N. Hatpeman: : 

Dear Str: We have ee received an 
express from Santa Fe. e exican insurrec- 
tionists, numbering two thousand men, marched 
down to- Santa Fe, as wes intimated by our last 
advices. They were met by Capt. Morris’s com- 
mand in the valley of the Moro, and totally de- 
feated. A t number of the enemy were killed 
and wounded, and the rest fled precipitately to the 
mountains. The action was a most brilliant one 
on the part of our men, and reflects much credit 
on their and 





its violence intimidate, but who rely upon the 
PeorLe—whose own liberty is thus constantly 
jeoparded, for a final vindication of the inalienable 
rights of man; I say, while such as these may 
yet be found, there is a ray of promise, room for 
hope. - 

Solin C. Calhoun! Strange man! To what 
disastrous and repugnant ends do all his gigantic 
efforts point! A combination of the mightiest 
faculties, exercised only on important and urgent 
occasions ; and yet all, all, for the sustenance and 
extension of the curse of human slavery! Others 
there are who follow in his train, and still others, 
sufficiently open to threatening, or the allure- 
ments of the almighty dollar, never to disobey, or 
at least ultimately to yield. L. W. F. 





For the National Era. 
FEAR NOT. 
« Fear not ; Iwill help thee.”—Isatan, xli, 13. 
When in sorrow’s dark vale you may comfortless stray, 
And night spread its pall o’er your delolate way, 


O mourner, look up, dimness of tears, 
Thy Saviour will help thee, and lighten thy cares. 


Do darkness and doubt settle thick round thy path, 
With storm clouds above thee, and thunders of wrath? 
Look up, for thy Saviour their fury can quell ; 

“Fear not,” gentle Mercy the clouds shall dispel. 


Is oy. tempest-tossed bark on the wild billows driven, 
While angry winds mingle the ocean with heaven? 
With no compass to guide thee, no beacon light near, 
Thy soul growing sick with the chill of despair? 


Look for Bethlehem’s Star is thy guide; 
See, tly it beams o’er the dark, rolling tide ; 
“Fear not,” for thy Saviour the tumult has still’d, 
The clouds that hang o’er thee with mercy are filled. 


Bold Reformer, all harness’d and girt for the Sol, | 

God’s truth for thy weapon, and faith for thy 6 

“Pear not,” for the strength of the Lord is thy mi ht; 

Press onward, God speed thee, thou friend of the right. 
i ins sorely press’d 

ee ee pas on, guilt murder thy rest?” 

look Saviour! he’ll freely ve; 

Cree eo he has died that thy spirit might live, 

Humble Christian, oft scorn’d for thy lowliness here, 

The child of affliction, and 8 ? 

“Fear not,” for thou canst not in Tepine, 

While Heaven is thy treasure, and Jesus is thine. 


” Christian, thy race is now 
Rene) dying ran, 





vt ae ee Lee: 
note of the blese’d thy freed spirit 

Jee es Saal cnaiotle Sat bee " 
Winchester Adams County, Ohio. 
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For the National Era. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 








BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 9. 
THE PRIVATE CLAIMANT. 
Eee. Oh! grief hath changed me since you saw me last ; 
And careful hours, with Time’s deformed hand, 
Have written defeatures in my face: 
But tell me yet, Dost thou not know my voice? . 
Comedy of Errors. 

A strange caravansary is a Washington boarding 

house attimes! The very atmosphere of the place 
is peculiar. As you push open the door, after vainly 
essaying the bell, which, like the smooth face of 
the hypocrite, has no connection with the interior, 
you become sensible of an odor strongly sugges- 
tive of the mysterious rites of the kitchen, and the 
nightly horrors of three ina bed. As you pass 
through the darkened hall, you catch a glimpse 
of a long, narrow table, covered with indescribably 
dirty linen, and that ubiquitous personage, “the 
waiter,” very diligently engaged at the sideboard 
in Wiping the plates and checking the perspira- 
tion, with a napkin whose saponaceous era has 
been, it is evident, exactly coeval with that of the 
tablecloth. Rushing up the staircase, in order to 
escape from the awful effluvia which ascend from 
the regions below, you may not have time to ob- 
serve that the carpet is worn to tatters by the feet 
of the numerous inmates, like the stones at Lough 
Derg by the knees of the pilgrims, unless you 
may be tripped up at the first landing, and so be 
compelled to pay homage to that miracle of con- 
sistency in the city of Washington—the dust- 
covered clock, which from time immemorial has in- 
dicated the hour of five. 

Proceeding still farther, you have hurried vis- 
ions of piles of public documents, heaped up in 
rooms where strange-looking figures, seated on 
unclean beds and dusty sofas, are fiercely smoking 
the vilest cigars; of slip-shod women, with hair 
in paper, peeping at you as you pass, one hand 
upon the half-closed door, and the other carefully 
veiling their charms from the profane gaze of the 
stranger ; of squalling children, with swollen eyes 
and tiny arms, twisting and writhing in the arms 
of gin-loving “ nurses ;” whilst at every step your 
ears are assailed by the confused sound produced 
by eight-and-forty human beings scolding, shout- 
ing, laughing, talking, screaming, singing, swear- 
ing ; so that you are sick at heart, sick at stomach, 
and utterly bewildered, by the time you reach the 
fourth landing, and there, in a miserable apart- 
ment, eight feet by ten, find Mr. Benjamin Mudge, 


one of the most redoubtable of those terrors of 


Congressmen, denominated “ Private Claimants.” 
The first thing that strikes you in Mudge is 
that indescribable air which distinguishes the gen- 
tleman at large, who lives upon his means, and 
which had such charms in the eyes of young Clut- 
terbuck, as he contemplated the enviable Captain 
Doolittle. But Mudge is by no means in such 
good feather as that eminent personage. The 
truth is, Mudge is exceedingly shabby. Not that 
the thought of that gives him the least trouble. 
He has long since passed through the acute stage 
of the destructive process called seediness, and now 
exhibits the most exemplary disregard of all paltry 
considerations touching the state of his raiment. 
Mudge has a round, fat, good-humored face, was 
aever known to injure a human being, and con- 
ceives the sum total of mortal enjoyment to con- 
sist in an unlimited supply of beer and tobacco. 
And yet hundreds of respectable gentlemen can 
testify to the extraordinary genius of Mudge. 

Mudge became one of Uncle Sam’s creditors 
when his uncle, old John Van Waganen, assigned 
him, on his death-bed, a share in a claim against 
the Federal Government, amounting to twenty- 
six thousand dollars, which had been created dur- 
ing the last war with Great Britain, and been in 
abeyance ever since. Benjamin immediately start- 
ed tor Washington, in order to prosecute the claim. 
His first business was, to seek out one Mr. Madi- 
son Slunk, an office-holder from his native district, 
who possessed, he was told, a vast deal of influence 
at the seat of Government. 

On the afternoon in question, Mr. Slunk was 
seated, with some half dozen members of the 
House, and three or four office-beggars from va- 
rious parts of the country, in front of one of the 
taverns on the Avenue, smoking “ long nines,” and 
making very merry on account of some signally 
successful manceuvre that day at the Capitol. 

“Tt takes you, Snorter, it does!” said one of the 
party, a burly savage, with enormous whiskers, 
who was looking after a consulship. “1 guess 
‘Old Sledge’ feels pretty considerably used up!” 

“Sarved him right !” exclaimed another, knock- 
ing the ashes off his cigar. 

“T tell you the critter was struck all of a heap,” 
remarked Snorter, a thickset, middle-aged man, 


with little red eyes set close in his head, a nose . 


spread out on his cheeks like a pancake, and a 
lower jaw huge and massive as that with which 
Samson smote the Philistines. “He thought to 
come the old game on this child, but it was no go. 
In our part of the country we’re accustomed to 
get up a leetle too early in the morning to be chis- 
elled by any of your sly, hypocritical, Eastern, 
canting humbugs; we’re not ’xactly so green. 
The bill will pass; it must pass. Blazes was nice- 
ly caught, though ; that’s sartain !”” 

“'That’s a fact!” said a lean-face®” solemn-look- 
ing man, shaking his head, and looking around 
with an air of profoundest wisdom, as if he had just 
uttered a most startling aphorism. 

“He tried hard to bluff me eff,” continued 
Snorter, “but he could’nt come it. He squirmed 
and twisted, but wherever he turned, I was thar! 
I tell you, I hate that blasted old fool!” And the 
speaker evinced the sincerity of his affectionate 
feeling by a most diabolical grin. 

“Perfectly right, Snorter—perfecty right!” 
said Slunk, a little, restless, dark-visaged man, 
whese face wore a perpetual sinister smile, and 
who fidgeted about like a hungry mosquito. The 
most disagreeable two-legged animal in all crea- 
tion is a small great man, and the next is a small 
great man’s factotum. Blazes is a factotum—a 
miserable sucker.” 

“ Slunk, that’s a fact !” said the Solon. 

“T feel very dry!” exclaimed Snorter, rising 
and flinging the remains of his cigar into the 
street. : 

The whole party: simultaneously rose and fol- 
lowed Snorter into the bar-room. 

“Jake, a brandy-smasher. Slunk, what'll you 
drink ?” 

“T believe Pll try some ‘ fifty-four-forty,’” re- 
plied Slunk. “It soothes the system, and besides, 
it’s decidedly patriotic. The present time calls 
for patriotism.” 

“Yes; we must stick to our country,” said 
Snorter, swallowing the contents of his glass at a 
gulp. 

Ahem! of course! Jake, give me a light,” 
said a pale young man, in shabby clothes, who 
=— up to the bar as Slunk was speaking. “Of 
course a ; 


‘For ’tis their duty, all the learned think, 
T’ espouse the cause by which they eat and drink? ” 

“ What do you mean, sir ?” demanded Snorter, 
turning hastily around to the last speaker. 

“Oh! never mind him,” said Slunk, in a low 
tone, interposing between Snorter and the young 
man, who was quietly lighting a cigar, “never 
mind him; he’s only one of the New York letter- 
writers! My dear Mr. Tinnit, ’m very happy 
to meet you!” he added, in a tone of great pawn od 
scension, turning to the man of letters. “Won't 
you join us?” 

“No; thank you,” said the other, és he turned 
on his heel and walked off. 

“Well, reely, I consider these chaps unkimmon 
nuisances,” remarked one of the party, a fellow 
with & very sanctified expression, who was now 
munching a piece of lemon peel. “ Confound them, 
a man can’t leave the House for a. drink, without 
some of them slapping it down in their vile cor- 


respondence.” 


»] . 
Da dee Om fault, my boy,” said Slunk. 
“ How’s that ?” eagerly asked the other. 
“The simplest thing in the adheres replied 
Slunk, endeavoring to pick a morsel of j 
his glass, now quite drained of the liquor, « Pyt 
some on their palms! They itch so infer- 
nally, it’s only common humanity to doit! But 


my dear friend, Mudge! Is it possible? When 
did you get here? I’m delighted to meet. you! 


How do youdo?” And Slunk seized the hand of 
Mr. Benjamin Madge, who had just at that mo- 
ment entered the bar-room, and shook it as if he 
meant never to drop it. 
“Oh! I’m hearty as a buck,” said Mudge, de- 
hted with his reception. Aes 
“ Come, come, let us make you acquainted with. 
rz fri (The most influential men in the 
‘ouse, Mudge.) Mr. Snorter—Mr. Mudge, one 
ox ’s constituents; Democratic to the back- 
ne Se seas 
“And a leetle farther, if necessary,” 
Madge, with a knowing shake of his head. 
“Ym proud to know you, sir,” said Snorter, 
and ludicrous affectation of dignity. 
) ’ Fh ° : 
drink with me? gents,” said Mudge. 


«You 














“Waiter! drinks for the party. Neighbors, walk 
up to the capting’s office.” 

And the invitation was promptly complied with 
by Slunk and his party, together with a number 
of others who were lounging about, awaiting an 
opportunity to fasten on some “ fresh arrival” like 
Mudge. 

When the party had drunk five or six times, at 
Mudge’s expense, Slunk took that liberal gentle- 
man aside, and, in a very friendly tone, inquired 
the nature of the business which had induced him 
to visit the seat of Government. Mudge inform- 
ed him, that he came to prosecute his claim ; and 
added, that he supposed all he had to do was to 
get an order on the Treasury from the committee 
of the House. 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, my dear Mudge,” said 
Mr. Slunk. “The fact is, there’s a good deal of 
formality to be attended to in prosecuting these 
claims; mere routine, to be sure, but still, you 
thing it must be attended to. If I can do any- 
thing” —— 

“Slunk, youre a trump! That’s just what I 
wanted to see you about,” suid his admiring con- 
stituent. 

“Oh! of course, my boy. Old Buckeye can 
easily be got to report a bill, and the delegation 
have influence enough, surely, to carry it through.” 

“ How long must I stay here?” asked Mudge. 
“1 want to get back by the time the navigation is 
open.” 

Me Oh! I guess we'll get it through very speed- 
iy,” briskly replied the influential official. “Pll 
introduce you, to-morrow, to a very particular 
friend of mine, an agent for claims, an ex-member, 
the Hon. Abraham Keen, one of the best fellows 
in the States. He'll fix you off. But, come along, 
Mudge, I have an engagement with some of the 
boys to-night, and I want to introduce you to 
them. First I must take you some of the rounds.” 

“Still the old sixpence, by gosh!” exclaimed 
Mr. Benjamin, quite in an ecstasy. 

“Oh! my boy, you’re very good. But, by the 
by, have you got an X about you?” inquired 
Slunk, very carelessly. “I have left my pocket- 
book at my room, and we may want some of the 
needful.” 

“Sartainly ; twenty at your service,” promptly 
replied the innocent Mudge, handing his honora- 
ble friend the sum he had asked. 

“Thank ye,” said Slunk, hastily thrusting the 
bill in his pocket; “now we'll make a night of 
it!” 

And, lighting their cigars, the pair left the bar- 
room, and walked down the Avenue, till they 
crossed the broad thoroughfare, and, passing over 
arickety bridge, thrown across a sluggish, muddy 
stream, Slunk singing out very lustily the popu- 
lar air— 

“Oh! it’s my delight, of a shining night, 
In the season of the year!” 

They continued their walk till they reached a 
large.brick house, having the blinds of the win- 
dows carefully closed. Slunk knocked gently, 
and the door being slowly and cautiously opened, 
he and Mudge were admitted. 

* * & * * * ¥ 

Next morning, Mudge awoke with a violent 
headache, and his slender pecuniary resources di- 
minished to the amount of one hundred dollars ; 
but as to the how or wherefore of the process by 
which he had been relieved-of his funds, he re- 
tained a rather indistinct recollection. Just as he 
was endeavoring to arrange in his mind the par- 
ticulars of the last night’s adventures, in which 
Slunk appeared to figure conspicuously, that per- 
sonuge entered the apartment, and loudly greeted 
his friend. 

“Hallo! my boy; not up yet! Why, I’ve had 
my bitters an hour ago!” he exclaimed. “How 
do you feel ?” 

“Yah! rather shakey!” returned Mudge, mak- 
ing a desperate effort to arise from the bed. He 
at length succeeded, and staggering to the bell- 
rope, pulled it with violence. A black boy an- 
swered the summons. 

“Some soda-water, you rascal !” 

“Yes, massa; here’s some. Massa Max’ell 
knowed what the gemman wanted in de morning,” 
said the boy, with a grin, preparing to uncork the 
bottle. 

“Stop!” shouted Slunk. “Fetch the brandy, 
quick. Mudge, you’re not so green as to take 
that stuff without some of the ardent ?” 

“How you do stand it, Slunk!” exclaimed the 
suffering Mudge. 

“Yes,my boy. There’s Wiggins was dibbled 
yesterday. He started ten years after me; and 
yet here I am, bright as a dollar!” And Slunk 
very complacently regarded himself in the glass. 

“ How is it you do keep off the man with the 
poker?” asked Mudge, shaking like an aspen. 

“Why, Pll tell you,” replied the other. “I’m 
never so thirsty as to drink bad liquor ; ’m never 
so hungry as to eat fat; therefore, as you see, I’m 
as tough asa badger, and could eat a jack and 
and a hamper of greens. But here’s the stuff! 
Come, take a nip!” 

The two gentlemen then helped themselves lib- 
erally from the bottle of brandy. 

“'That’s the ticket,” continued Slunk. “ Now, 
to business. I have spoken to Keen about your 
claim. He'll put it through for a hundred dollars 
cash and ten per cent. on the bill’s passage. I ad- 
vise you to put it into his hands. He’s an honor- 
able man, I assure you, and I would trust him as 
soon as my own brother.” 

“ You ‘know best,” said Mudge. “I’m agree- 
able.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. |] 


For the National Era. 
THE INEBRIATE’S DAUGHTER. 


Intemperance, how many have attempted to 
write of its horrors, to portray its miseries ; yet 
we doubt if any one, who has not in his own per- 
son been in some way a victim to its ravages, can 
feelingly speak of what it is, can even imagine 
what the sufferings of those belonging to the Ine- 
briate are. 

Awful indeed is it in any way to be connected 
with one who either habitually or occasionally 
yields to this vice; yet we may be singular in 
our opinion, that a daughter’s sorrows must be 
greater than any other’s, compelled as she is to 
loathe him she should honor, to regard with terror 
him she should look upon with love and respect. 

Sad were the reflections that occupied the mind 
of Emily Wilson, as she put the last stitch in the 
garment she was completing for a neighboring 
shop, listening at the same time anxiously for the 
hoped-for yet dreaded foot-fall of her father. It 
was very late, Orion, which was always seen op- 
posite their uncurtained window at eleven, had 
long since passed by, the candle had nearly burned 
to the socket, and the old black stove promised ‘no 
light and but little heat when it should have ex- 
pired. She had persuaded her mother to retire to 
rest, and she lay now in the obscurity of the far- 
ther corner of the room, in that deep sleep pro- 
duced only by weariness and mental misery. 

Emily laid aside her work, and, taking a book, 
(those blessed lighteners of earthly burdens,) 
strove to while away some of the weary moments in 
reading ; but her cahdle soon went out, and, leaving 
her in darkness and desolation, gave her ample 
time to brood over her sorrows. Thoughts of hap- 
pier hours, her sunny childhood, her almost un- 
clouded schooldays, rose like phantoms, taunting 
her with her present misery—her youth wasting 
away in such wo as an inebriate’s daughter alone 
could imagine, and none but her- feel. She re- 
membered the bright intelligent friends she once 
met in her father’s cheerful residence, when she 
hung on his words, as a passionate lover does on 
those of his mistress; and she thought ofthat fa- 
ther now, that intellect now darkened by passions 
called into existence and fostered by intemperance, 
till she shrank from him in terror, and felt as if 
the old demons, expelled by the compassionate 
Saviour of the world from the unhappy of the 
first-century, had returned to take up their abodes 
in the inebriates of the nineteenth. The room 
became cold, yet she feared to place another stick 
of wood in the stove, lest their scanty stock of fuel 
should become exhausted ere she could earn suffi- 
cient to purchase a fresh supply. As she sat shiv- 
ering, memory recounted the miseries of the 
four years: ‘The articles sacrificed one after 
another, not to purchase food and clothing, but to 
pay tavern bills ; the little school she had gathered, 
to help to eke out her mother’s scanty earnings, 
and of which she had been deprived because no 
one respected her whose father was seen reeling 
through the streets all hours of the day, in a state 
of beastly intoxication. She thought of her little 
brothers and sisters, driven from the public 
schools because their mother could not bear to 
have their young hearts crushed by the contempt 
of thoughtless, but cruel children, who taunted 
them with their father’s vice—that mother, also, 
broken-spirited and rendered querulous by long 
and hopeless suffering, often by her almost selfish 
complainings inflicted a double pang on her sensi- 
tive child’s already overburdened heart. She at- 
tempted to look into the future with hope, but 
thick darkness hung over it, and she felt as if 
there must follow only the same suffering, the 
same hunger, the same cold, labor, and even cruel 
blows, which in moments of brutal fury had been 
inflicted on her by her infuriated t. 

The intolerable headache which had attended 
her all day became now even more insupportable. 
Ita as if there were a band of iron round 
Ww, and her head seemed swollen to twice its 
usual size. ‘Tt was also burning with intense heat, 
while her frame was shaking with cold. To change 
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and, falling on her knees, forgetfulness came to 
her relief. : 

When she became conscious of surrounding ob- 
jects, she found herself lying on her bed, weak as 
infancy, and her father, yes, her father, raising to 
her lips the water she so eagerly desired, Worn out 
by hunger, watching, and agony of mind, she had 
been struck with brain fever, and, when her father 
returned from his midnight debauch, he found her 
raving in delirium. Her piteons cries sobered 
him at once; and as he watched her couch for 
many days, while her beseeching voice rung in his 
ears, her shuddering as she fancied she saw him 
in the raving fits, brought on by intoxication, her 
prayers to God for him, all touched his heart with 
a power he never felt before. It is not for us to 
lift the veil, and read the thoughts which he never’ 
revealed to mortal ear. Enough for us to speak 
of the happy results—the blessed fraits brought 
forth by a penitence so deep, that years after you 
could see the traces of it still, in the bowed frame 
and the hair silvered by agony of mind. 

Well and faithfully did Edward Wilson keep 
his vow, made in secrecy and solitude, witnessed 
only by a God “ who depiseth not the sighing of a 
contrite heart,” and blessed angels, who paused on 
their missions of mercy, to catch the penitential 
tears, more precious in the sight of that Saviour 
who wept over Jerusalem, than the upright de- 
meanor of him who looks with pharisaical scorn 
on his erring brother. All traits of former years 
were not quite extinguished, and the firmness of 
mind and indomitable energy that had once char- 
acterized him, now by the blessing of God enabled 
him to retrieve his affairs, and regain his former 
position in society. But it was a severe lesson ; 
and when, two years after, he gave his daughter 
in marriage to one every way worthy of her, and 
saw himself surrounded by faithful friends and 
all the comforts well-rewarded industry can give, 
respected, esteemed, and beloved, he shuddered as 
he recalled the past, and in deep humitiation, and 
abasement of soul, he blessed an all-merciful God 
for his daughter’s brain fever. 

——— > 
From the Colonization Herald. 
GOD SAVE THE PLOUGH. 


See, how the shining share 

Maketh earth’s bosom fair, 
Crowning her brow; 

Bread in its furrow springs, 

Health and repose it brings, 

Treasures unknown to kings— 
God save the plough. 


Look to the warrior’s blade, 
While o’er the tented glade, 

Hate breathes his vow ; 
Strife its unsheathing wakes, 
Love at its lightning quakes, 
Weeping and wo it makes— 

God save the plough. 

Ships o’er the deep may ride, 
Storms wreck their banner’d pride, 

Waves whelm their prow ; 
But the well-loaded wain 
Garnereth the golden grain, 
Gladdening the household train— 

God save the plough. 


Who are the truly great? 
Minions of pomp and state 

_ Where the crowd bow / 
Give us hard*hands and free, 
Culturers of field and tree, 
Best friends of liberty— 

God save the plough. 
L. H. S. 


Sisgeele 

x¢yIn accordance with our usual practice, which 
is to allow any one who appears to be laboring 
sincerely for the good of the human race the priv- 
ilege of being heard by our readers, we some time 
since published a long article from Mr. Owen, ac- 
companying it, however, with our dissent, and the 
reasons therefor. He does not seem to think that 
he gave a full exposition of his views, and, as he 
is about leaving for Europe, is anxious that we 
should grant him a little more space. We accede 
to his request, with the understanding that, as our 
readers are now in possession of the views held by 
him to be so important, we do not think that lib- 
erality of sentiment requires us to permit our 
columns to be used for the purpose of urging a 
scheme we are obliged to regard, with all defer- 
ence to its author, as impracticable. 





For the National Era. 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


Having taken more pains, perhaps, than any 
one living, to gradually open the public mind to 
the errors of the entire system by which the world 
has been hitherto misgoverned. and the character 
of the human race misformed, and having also 
stated, in plain and simple terms, the principles of 
Nature on which the world, for the advantage of 
all, should be governed, and the characters of all 
formed from their birth, the writer will now ex- 
plain how these principles are to be applied for 
universal practice, to gradually, peaceably, and 
most beneficially, supersede the present disordered 
and irrational state of society, by one of order 
and wisdom, so arranged as to, effect full justice, 
and give the greatest practical advantages to each 
child, from birth, through life, to death—a system 
based on truth, consistent in all its parts, and in 
accordance with every known fact bearing on the 
subject, and opposed by no one fact. This ever 
has been, and ever will be, the only criterion of 
truth on which man can rely, or the human race 
place undoubting dependence. 

A system to well govern the human race, must 
be one that can easily be understood and executed 
by practical men. It must be so combined as to 
well form the character, well employ, according 
to age and power, each one, physically and mental- 
ly, through life, beneficially for the individual 
and for society ; also, that each one shall be at all 
times well governed ; and to effect these results, 
on which the well-being of society and the happi- 
ness of the individual depends, each one from 
birth, must be well placed or surrounded, through 
life, with superior circumstances only; for man 
ever has been, is, and must be, the creature of the 
circumstances which society shall prepare for him. 
Hitherto, through the inexperience of our race, 
every individual has been surrounded with infe- 
rior physical or mental circumstances, but gene- 
rally with both, in every country, whatever may 
have been his rank or station. 

The writer now proposes gradually to place the 
human race, of every clime and color, within supe- 
rior circumstances only, upon a system of just, 
honest, and, for all, most beneficial equality, accord- 
ing to age; and by which change, all, without ex- 
ception, shall be essentially benefited ; and this 
improved condition for all shall increase, without 
stay or retrogression, through every succeeding 
generation. 

To those who comprehend society, it is now evi- 
dent that the world must continue to be governed, 
as heretofore, by false principles, opposed to na- 
ture, and the whole practice of society in accord- 
ance with those errors, or it must be governed by 
principles of truth, ia accordance with nature, 
and the practice naturally and rationally emanat- 
ing from those principles. 

t is most gratifying to the writer to discover 
that it isa law of nature, to which there appears 
to be no exception, that that which is best for one 
individual and for one nation, is also the best for every 
individual and for all nations—thus confirming 
the principle of pure democracy, as enunciated by 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
that equal rights and a just equality is in accord- 
ance with the unchanging laws of nature, and 
the true principle for the government of mankind. 

It is also now evident to the writer, that the hu- 
man race cannot be well governed on principles of 
disunion—the principles on which alone the char- 
acters of men and the modes of governing them 
have been based ; for the irrational supposition 
that individual man forms his own natural quali- 
ties, beliefs and disbeliefs, and his feelings, are the 
foundation of all disunion, and the origin of all 
the insane sects, classes, and parties, over the world, 
and the true cause why men could not be made to 
feel, think, and act aright, for their own obvious 
well-being and happiness. From disunion all 
evil proceeds; from union all good will emanate. 
Disunion tends to produce a Pandemonium ; union 
to produce.an earthly Paradise. The present sys- 
tem, based only on falsehood, is a compound of 
causes continually generating disunion and _ its 
direful consequences; the proposed new system, 
based solely on unchanging truths, will continu- 
ally increase union among all nations and people, 
until the human race shall become permanently as 
one well educated and conditioned family, having 
a sincere interest in the well doing of each individual. Nei- 
ther is there any medium between these two modes of gov- 
erning men and of forming their character. The world must 
governed, as heretofore, by falsehood disuni 
truth and union—by force, fear, fraud, and falsehood 
kindness, confidence, honesty, and truth. , 

If by the former, the present insane system, as now seen in 
the United States and Mexico, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
and lreland—in fact, in every part of the world, east, west, 
north, and south—must continue to derange the human fac- 
ulties, preparing all systematically to become imbecile, hyp- 
ocrites, and the oppressor or the oppressed, and utter moral 
cowards ; or, if there be now sufficient stamina, virtue, , 
and courage, in the race, when the light is brought to them 
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govern all their transactions, and the 
become the delightful abode of superior 
intelligent beings. 

Is it asked, now, “ What is the practice to flow from this 
change of the fundamental iples of society 4” the answer 
is, a simple and beautiful arrangement, applicable, with 
slight differences, depending upon climate, to the entire fam- 
in all districts where, under this system, it will 
for man to live. 

distinctions, to divide man from 
nation, or in which to teach mere geo- 
feligions, manners, and u- 
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The population of the world will be combined into the most 
convenient masses tv produce permanent union and the moat 
beneficial practical results. 

This mass will consist of about four hundred families 
united to occupy a township of land of about five thousand 
acres of average soil; the townland at the beginning to be 
laid ont by master minds, to become as beautiful a landscape 
as the locality, with present knowl and means, will ad- 
mit; the dwellings of the family to around a square of 
sufficient dimensions to well accommodate all, for living, in- 
struction, and amusement; the business of this family requir- 
ed tu be carried on under cover to be in another square, about 
half a mile distant from the former, with artificial power in 
the centre sufficient to perform all heavy and disagreeable or 
unhealthy operations; the land to be laid out most convenient 
for cultivation, and to be highly cultivated, yet not to destroy 
ite rural beauty. ‘ 

The buildings for dwellings and manufactures, the ma- 
chinery and implements of agriculture, as well as everything 
within the township, to be superior in kind and quality, essen- 
tial care being taken to reject and avoid all and everything of 
an inferior character, kind, or quality—it being necessary, as 
man is by his nature the creature of external circumstances, 
that every inferior object or quality should be considered as a 
slow poison to destroy his superior qualities. 

These principles being understood, the formation of the 
township, for all the necessary and highest purposes of life, 
will be easily arranged and constracted. The business of the 
township will be, to produce at all times a full supply of the 
most valuable wealth, for all within it, and to spare; to dis- 
tribute it afterwards most beneficially for each; to insure the 
best character for each one, from birth, physically, mentally, 
morally, and practically, (human character being as easily 
moulded for good or ill as any material can be manufactured 
into this or that shape;)- to well govern each, from birth to 
death, by a superior arrangement for self-government within 
each township. And it must now become obvious to those 
competent to comprehend the difference of one system of soci- 
ety from another, that to produce and distribute wealth, form 
the character and govern in the best manner, the desired 
results can be attained only by each one being well placed, 
from birth, through life, to death. . 

These townships will each be as independent as each State 
of this Union is at present with respect to self-government, 
but greatly more independent as respects the production and 
distribution of wealth, the training and education of all with- 
in its boundaries, and far superior in the means of self-gov- 
ernment, insuring permanent beneficial occupation and well 
caring and providing for to each child.of every family consti- 
tuting the population of the township, forever. 

But each of these townships will be only one member of 
the family of man; for each will be federatively united with 
all other townships based and constructed on the same sys- 
tem. ‘There would be no disunion or motive to disunion be- 
tween them, to whatever distance they may extend; they 
will all belong to the same united family, and the prosperity 
of each will be the prosperity of all. 

The economy of this arrangement will exceed all present 
calculation. It will be the difference between ignorance and 
knowledge—between disorder, extravagance, and waste, and 
proper nse and application of the human faculties and all 
materials—between the right and the wrong direction of 
manual, mental, and scientific power—between a universal 
system of disunion and consternation, compared with one of 
union and universal aid and assistance. 

By this change of system, all the enormous expense of war, 
mis-government, mis-training, and bad education ; of sectari- 
anism and superstition, and false classifications of society ; of 
false systems for circulating wealth and injurious creations 
of money ; of law proceedings, quackeries respecting health, 
and the deteriorating practices created by training men to 
endeavor to buy cheap and sell dear, with all the other innn- 
merable insanities necessarily arising from the present false 
and most {jrrational system, will be saved—a system, too, 
which has so far kept the human race in the lowest state of 
mental bondage and moral degradation to a priesthood as 
much blinded and in mental darkness as themselves, and 
equally to be pitied for the inferior and vicions circumstances 
in which they have been surrounded by society, in their re- 
spective latitudes and longitudes, from their birth, and by 
these unfavomble circumstances fettered and bound, to com- 
pel them to mmain in utter darkness, and prevent them see- 
ing a glimps¢ of frne mental or moral light, or of knowing 
what manner of beings they are. 

‘This change from the principles of the most irrational dis- 
union, to those of the most rational union, will prepare the 
way for th¢ introduction of that happy period when swords 
shall be turned into plonghshares and spears into pruning 
hooks, and when men shall learn the art of war no more—in 
fact, when all shall become brothers and sisters of an enlight- 
ened family, with one language, one religion, one interest, and 
with one miversal desire to promote each other’s happiness, 
with knowedge how to effect it. 


—_——_.—___—. 
For the National Era. 
COLORED PEOPLE IN CANADA. 


Mr. Epiror: Having lately noticed in the last 
number of the African Repository a speech deliv- 
ered in Washington city, at the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the American Colonization Society, 
by Mr. A. D. Eddy, of Newark, New Jersey, I 
cannot suffer it to pass for the truth, when I know 
much of it to be false. With Mr. Eddy I have 
nothing to do, except to do him the favor of cor- 
recting his errors. 

His speech, like that of Mr. Joel Parker, made 
on the same occasion, is full of pro-slavery apol- 
ogies, throughout, for that wicked complexional 
prejudice, which is fraught with malevolence, 
coexisting everywhere, and always with oppression 
and wrong, and is obviously abhorrent to the Di- 
vine Being who “has made of one blood all nations 
of men,” and “is no respecter of persons.” 

His marvellous philanthropy, as indicated by 
his speech, will not allowthe man of color, though 
half, or three-fourths, or even seven-eighths Anglo- 
Saxon, in the confluence of his vital blood, to have 
a footing as a man on the American continent. 
Such a feeling is not of divine origin or heavenly 
sanction. It is unreasonable, unchristian, inhu- 
man. But let us see what he says of the star- 
guided and mercifully ransomed refugees in Can- 
ada: “A few months since, I was travelling near 
to Canada, and desiring to see the result of free- 
dom, as they found it in their northern flight, 
with their eyes fixed on the polar star, I inquired 
about them, and found that when they first came 
there, they were docile and full of hopes ; but soon 
their appearance changed; they lost their buoy- 
ancy of spirits, became indolent, unwilling to sub- 
mit to the restraints of society which the whites 
submit to, and, as a necessary consequence, a large 
number of them were in the penitentiary, and 
others are in the greatest state of want and wretch- 
edness. They do not think they have bettered 
their condition by the change. They say they 
were betrayed and deceived ; that false hopes were 
held out to them, and allured them on. One man 
said to me, after a long and candid conversation, 
‘IT never knew misery till I came to this freedom; 
and he begged me to ‘sue out a hocus-pocus’ for him, 
and get him back. There is no advantage gained 
by going to Canada. British philanthropy may 
boast as long as they choose; the facts in the case 
are all against them.” 

Now, observe, Mr. Eddy makes no mention of 
his ever being in Canada. He was “ travelling 
near to Canada,” &c, 
vations, not extending across the transmutation 
waters of the North, reveal nothing new to the 
world, and his hearsay testimony may be counted 
chaff—nothing more. It has been my privilege to 
labor in Canada as a missionary to the refugees 
during the last ten years ; and having seen them in 
every part of the province, in the various condi- 
tions and relations of life, favorable and adverse, 
I have no hesitancy in pronouncing Mr. Eddy’s 
statements grossly libellous. It is true that some 
have gone to the penitentiary, and that others are 
poor and in want; but by far the greater portion 
of them are in a thriving state; and all of them, 
whether in affluent or indigent circumstances, are 
rejoicing with “joy unspeakable” in their inalien- 
able birthright boon of freedom, under the mild and 
benignant sway of Victoria’s sceptre, which anti- 
republican despotism would never allow them in 
their native land. Generally, they are found to bea 
quiet, peaceable, law-abiding people, filling a great 
variety of useful occupations, much to their own 
credit and to the advantage of their adopted coun- 
try. Large numbers. as tillers of their own soil, 
acquired by persevering industry, are earning for 
themselves and families a comfortable subsistence. 
The lowest condition in which I have ever seen 
them is infinitely preferable to slavery, even in its 
mildest form. There are reckoned to be in Can- 
ada about twenty thousand, to most of whom their 
asylum is aterrestrial paradise. To some extent, 
the prejudice of the whites annoys them ; but its 
keen edge is taken off by the laws of the country, 
which are equitable and impartial. Their wealth, 
though considerable, is small compared to what it 
would be, had justice awarded to them their hard 
earnings in the South. They are favored with gov- 
ernmental protection; with a mild and salubrious 
climate ; a fertile and productive soil, which yields 
bountifully to the hand of industry. So their 
transposition and transmutation from a Southern 
plantation toa Northern asylum ts something. They 
are where parental, conjugal, and filial- relations, 
most sacred to a1] rational beings, have the respect 
of the community and the protection of the law— 
while female virtue, which commands the smiles 
of Heaven, sits enthroned upon the altar of many 
a steadfast heart, no longer exposed to compul- 
sory prostitution; and then the glowing pros- 
pects of their legitimate offspring, gathered by 
pious teachers, and instructed during the week 
and on theSabbath in the rudiments of education, 
secular and religious—the light of gospel truth 
ever shining, and the “happy gates of gospel 
grace” ever open and inviting the blessed Bible, 
no longer a sealed book, now open to dispel the 
accumulated gloom of ages, vce its benign 
and beauteous beams upon their intellects—light- 
ing up their pathway to usefulness and respec- 
tability—to the Mount of God and to the glory 
and blessedness of immortality. And does all this 
imply no change for the better? Shame on the 
man who professes to be aminister of Jesus Christ, 
and yet is so morally obtuse, so spiritually blind. 
as to blend together these antagonisms. Are such 
developments of mind sanity or insanity? I do 
not say that such is Mr. Eddy; but his speech, 
whether the effect of mental aberration or cool re- 
flection, is adapted to elicit from every noble and 
philanthropie mind abhorrence. 

For truth and humanity, very respectfully yours, 
Hiram Witson. 

Utica, N. ¥., March 26, 1847. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND SLAVERY. 


In a review of Bancroft’s History, the subject 
of slavery, as treated in his volumes, could not be 
expected to escape notice. As the Edinburgh Re- 
view belongs to the Liberal school, and is always 
disposed to look on the favorable side of our coun- 
try, the following extracts, containing its remarks 
upon that subject, are entitled to consideration : 

“For the historian of America, there is one 
other subject of inquiry and consideration ‘which 
all must with sorrow, and dwell upon 
with shame. Need we say we allude to the insti- 
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and therefore at once proceed to assert that sla- 
very is the work, not of American, but English 
legislation ; and they appear to believe that they 
exculpate themselves when they have inculpated 
others. We would, however, observe, that the in- 
stitutions of America—those in which the people 
of America justly take great pride—are all of 
rap origin ; and that as they seek, and fairly, 
to derive honor not from the creation, but the re- 
taining of these safeguards of liberty and ~ 
pops they must be content to bear what burden 
of blame is due to the maintenance of the most 
odious of institutions. There is alsoanother point 
of view, as respects their national renown, in 
which it is necessary to regard this subject. Of 
the present twenty-seven United States, England 
planted only thirteen; the remaining States are 
colonies of the United States ; and for the existence 
of slavery in any of these, the United States are 
answerable before the great tribunal of the civil- 
ized world. Unfortunately, we know on what 
grounds and for what ends this stigma upon our 
humanity has been extended. We know what 
are the interests which are still laboring yet 
further to extend it ; and no appeal to ancient or 
modern history—no proof, however damnatory as 
regards England, can wipe from the American 
escutcheon that stain which a sordid love of gain, 
and a love of power equally degrading, have 
jointly contributed to east on it. 

“On this subject. as on that of Puritan intoler- 
ance, Mr. Bancroft’s zeal to maintain the fame of 
his country has led him into a course of inquiry 
and remark wholly beside the question; and in 
some degree has induced him, while defending his 
own people, to be unjust to other men. He com- 
mences his chapter on slavery by an admission of 
its evils and injustice; and then declares that 
‘the unjust, wasteful, and unhappy system was 
fastened upon the rising institutions of America, 
not by the consent of the corporation nor the de- 
sires of the emigrants; but as it was introduced 
by the mercantile avarice of a foreign nation, so 
it was subsequently riveted by the policy of Eng- 
land, without regard to the interests or the wishes 
of the colony”—(Vol. i, p. 159.) 

“Tf Mr. Bancroft will scan carefully this as- 
sertion, he will see that it is contradicted not only 
by the subsequent story, but by itself. The system 
was fastened on the rising institutions of America 
by the avarice of a foreign nation, and this in op- 
position to the desires of the emigrants. But 
surely there were in Virginia buyers as well as 
sellers of slaves. Who were these buyers? The 
emigrants. And this is in terms admitted by Mr. 
Bancroft himself. ‘For many years,’ he says, ‘the 
Dutch were principally concerned in the slave 
trade inthe market of Virginia ; the inrmediate de- 
mand for laborers may, in part, have blinded the 
eyes of the planters to the ultimate evils of sla- 
very, though the laws of the colony at a very early 
period discouraged its increase by a special tax 
upon female slaves. —(Vol. i, p. 177.) And again 
he says ; ‘Towards the negro the laws [of Virginia] 
were less tolerant. The statute which declares 
who are slaves followed the old idea, long preva- 
lent through Christendom—all servants, not being 
Christians, imported into this country by shipping 
shall be slaves. [A. D. 1670.] Yet it was added, 
‘conversion to the Christian faith doth not make 
free, [1682] The early Anglo-Saxon rule, in- 
terpreting every doubtful question in favor of 
liberty, declared the children of freemen to be 
free. Virginia was humane towards men of the 
white race ; was severe towards the negro. Doubts 
arose, if the offspring of an Englishman by a negro 
woman should be bond or free; and the rule of the 
Roman law prevailed over the Anglo-Saxon. 
The offspring followed the condition of its mother. 
Enfranchisement of the population was not en- 
couraged ; the female slave was not subject to taxa- 
tion; the emancipated negress wastithable. The 
death ofa slave from extremity of correction was not 
accounted felony ; since it cannot be presumed— 
such is the language of the statute—that prepens- 
ed malice, which alone makes murder felony, should 
induce any man to destroy his own estate. The 
Legislature did not understand human passion ; no 
such opinion now prevails. Finally, it was made 
lawful for persons pursuing fugitive colored slaves 
to wound or even to kill them. The master was 
absolute lord over his negro. The slave and the 
slave’s posterity were bondsmen; though after- 
wards, when the question was raised, the devise 
of negro children in posse, the future increase of 
a bondwoman, was void. As property in Virginia 
consisted almost exclusively of land and laborers, 
the increase of negro slaves was grateful to the 
pride and to the interests of the large landed pro- 
prietors. After along series years, the institution 
of slavery renewed a landed aristocracy, closely 
resembling the feudal nobility; the culminating 
point was the period when slaves were declared to 
be real estate, and might be constituted by the 
owner adscripts to the soil’ [A. D. 1705—1727 ; 
Vol. ii, p. 194.] 

“These laws were all passed by the people of 
Virginia, and some of them by Legislatures chosen 
by universal suffrage. How, then, can it be as- 
serted that slavery was instituted and maintained 
in opposition to the wishes of the emigrants ? 

“The guilt, and there was much guilt, must be 
shared by all concerned in this terrible and nefa- 
rious traffic. The misery and mischief still re- 
main; and cannot, alas! by any legislation, be at 
once utterly eradicated. If the slaves were white, 
a sudden emancipation would put an end to the 
legal distinction, and in a few years no traces of 
it would remain. But the difference of color ren- 
ders impossible all hope of any such sudden and 
thorough eradication of the evil. If the slaves 
were, to-morrow, to be all made freemen, the so- 
cial ban would still remain—the curse of his skin 
would stick to the unfortunate negro. In a case 
so fraught with difficulties, it is not the part of a 
wise or good man to excite angry feelings, to ban- 
dy abuse, or to attempt by any sophistry or arti- 
fice to hide or extenuate the evil. We fear, in- 
deed, that the efforts of the zealous but indiscreet 
friends of freedom have, in many cases, increased 
instead of alleviating the misery of the slave. 
We should recollect that it is not always cupidity 
that renders the slaveowner jealous of any inter- 
ference. Fear,ever-wakeful fear, besets them all, 
and they dread, as a consequence of the abolition- 
ist teaching, not simply the loss of property, but 
lite itself. They feel that they, their family, their 
friends, their very country, is on the verge of de- 
struction. We need not, therefore, wonder at the 
jealous watch which they keep against the intru- 
sion of any doctrines or doings which may be fol- 
lowed, as they believe, by such terrible conse- 
quences. With their honest terror we can sym- 
pathize, and pity those who feelit. But there is 
another class of slaveholders against whom we 
confess our anger rises, and for whose arrogance 
and cruelty we would cheerfully assist in contriv- 
ing a punishment. We mean those who declare 
slavery not only to be no evil, but an absolute ne- 
cessity in a perfect republic. If there were any 
danger of such doctrines prevailing, we should be 
prepared, at any risk, to oppose them by every 
species of abolitionist agitation. But there is no 
such danger. A few extravagant, crack-brained 
demagogues of the South, excited by what Mr. 
Bentham delighted to call ‘an interest-begotten 
prejudice’ may sometimes rave after this fashion ; 
but no rational American denies the dreadful evil 
which slavery has entailed on his country. There 
is none who does not ardently desire to put an 
end to this calamitous institution. One funda- 
mental rule, indeed, there is, which every honest 
politician is hound religiously te follow—and that 
is, to oppose the eztension of the curse. It may be 
impossible, as we believe it is, to eradicate, at once, 
the institution and its consequences from those 
States in which it has been long established. But 
no desire of gain, no plan of party aggrandizement, 
can justify the propagation of this moral pesti- 
lence. We must be permitted to doubt of the sin. 
cerity of any man’s lamentations over the evils of 
slavery, who seeks by his vote, or his influence, or 
his countenance, ‘to rivet the unjust, wasteful, and 
unhappy system upon the rising institutions’ of 
the States which have yet to be formed under the 
American Constitution.” 








vidi elas b 
CLEAR THE WAY. 

Men of thought! be up and stirring 
Night and day: 


ay: 
Sow the seed—withdraw the curtain— 
CLEAR THE way! 


Men of action! aid and cheer them, 
As ye may. 3 

There’s a fount about to stream, 
There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow; 

~~. a midnight blackness changing 


Into gray ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
CLEAR THE WAY! 


Once the weleome light has broken, 
What ke canes lori 
glories 
Of the ? 
What the evil shall perish 
Aid th Peta and 
e tongue pen; 
aaa it” hopes of he men; : 
. t . 
Aid it, Ke ths hour te ae 
And our earnest must not slacken 


Into 4 
Men of Lae and men of action, 


CLEAR THE War! 
Lo! acloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 
9  admracaed 
Lo! the right’s about to conquer— 
CLEAR THE war! 
With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant wrong shall fall 
Many others, and sinall, 
That he aged Wag bare held us 
For their prey. 
. Men of and men of action, 


Crear THE war! 


DestirutTion 1s Merroro.is.—Upwards of 

IN THE s— 

London 
relief ; 


EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS. 


Aso.ition or Stavery in Turxey.—T he corres- 
pondent of a French paper writes from Constanti- 
nople on the 20th ult.: “The Sultan yesterday 
presided at a sitting of the Supreme Council of 
Justice, all the ministers and high functionaries 
being present. The Sultan himself proposed a 
measure which will produce a great sensation in 
Europe, namely, to issue an ordinance for the sup- 
pression of the slave market. This is not indeed 
a suppression of slavery altogether, but it is a first 
step towordsit. The Koran, it is true, admits of sla- 
very, but it is only in tolerance, for it at the same 
time recommends the enfranchisement of slaves 
as a meritorious action ; and the rich Mussulmen, 
at their great family festivals, or before setting out 
on a Jong journey, and indeed at any important 
event of their lives, believe they cannot do any- 
thing more agreeable to God than to give a slave 
his freedom. The obstacles to general emancipa- 
tion arise rather from the customs and manners 
of the Turks than from religious prejudices ; and, 
from the moment the Sultan sets the example, it 
will meet with ready imitation. The Bey of ‘Tunis 
has already abolished slavery in his regency ; and 
Ibrahim Pacha, on his return from Europe, gave 
freedom to all his slaves, without either of these 
acts producing the least mark of disapprobation 
in the Mussulman States, All the world knows 
that in these States the slaves form a part of the 
family to which they belong, and that many reach 
important stations. Two of the present ministers 
of the Sultan, Kosrew Pacha and Hafiz Pacha. 
are freed slaves; so were the late Governor of 
Trebisond, son-in-law of Sultan Mahmoud, Halil 

‘ucha, Mehemet Reschid Pacha, commander-in- 
chief of the army of Arabia, and many others. 
The mother of the Sultan and all his wives were 
Circassian or Georgian slaves who have been en- 
franchised. The whole question turns on this 
point, that no man can hold a right over the free- 
dom of a fellow-creature.” 








Dirtomacy.—The old proverb of “ He lies like 
truth,” has been altered for the use of rising diplo- 
matists into “He lies like Guizot.”— Punch. 





Tue Pore tn Tue Puirrr—On the 13th instant. 
there was a great concourse in the church of St 
Andrea della Valle, to hear a sermon by the Padre 
Ventura, the most eloquent of Roman orators 
But a taller and more majestic figure was seen 
making for the pulpit: it was the Pope, who as- 
cended the rostrum and preached a sermon; the 
first time that any occupant of St. Peter’s chair 
has done so for three hundred years. He said 
that he could not help taking that opportunity of 
responding to the affections and loyalty which had 
been manifested towards him by the people; a re- 
vival of old Roman reverence for the chair of St. 
Peter, however now inadequately filled. “The 
best return he could make would be by a renewal) 
of his efforts for their welfare, political as well as 
religions; for the latter especially, as immeasura- 
bly the nearer and dearer to his breast.” 





Tue Suttan anv THE Pore.—Shekib Effendi is 
to take Rome in his way to Vienna, in order in the 
name of the Sultan, the head of the Mahomedan 
religion, to congratulate the new Pope, the head 
of Catholicism, on his accession to the papal throne 
This is the first time any compliment, official or 
other, has ever passed between these great repre- 
sentatives of creeds so hostile to each other. 





Austria ano Itaty.—‘‘In Italy, Austrian in- 
trigues and views,” says our private letters, “leave 
little doubt of her bringing about an extensive 
revolt. Pope Pius IX is an object of suspicion 
and dislike with a Government that will not long 
permit His Holiness to hold out hopes of politica) 
and social amelioration to his flock. In Naples, 
little of Austrian power is manifested ; but the ne- 
gotiations for a marriage between that much ill- 
used young man, Count Trapani, and the daughter 
of the Archduke Charles, (sister of King Ferdi- 
nand,) promise to render stronger the connection. 
In Tuscany, odd things are said to be going on 
Thus, with the exception of Piedmont, the Italian 
Peninsula, from north to south, is said to be tra- 
vaille by Russia, under the guise of Austria.” 





Erects or Necro Emancipation.—The slaves 
constituted formerly the wealth of the planters; 
now, as free and renumerated laborers, they are 
the soul of our island commerce, and, as such, are 
the wealth of the merchants. Let us look back 
at the commercial revolution which has taken place 
in Trinidad since the dawn of freedom. The 
signs of comparative wealth among the laboring 
people everywhere appear. The great change in 
their condition has greatly stimulated trade of 
every description. Mechanics of every class have 
increased a hundred fold among the lower order 
of society ; these are rapidly rising in respecta- 
bility and wealth, and promise at no very distant 
day to act an important part in the internal trade 
and affairs of the colony. In consequence of the 
possession of money by the people, our island im- 
ports have increased to a most surprising extent, 
in the course of a few years.—T'rinidad Spectator. 





Lonvon.—Population, 1,873,676 persons; num- 
ber of victuallers, 4,504 ; proportion of victuallers 
to persons, 1 to 416. 





Tue Quarter’s Revenue.—We give an abstract 
of the revenue accounts for the year and the quar- 
ter ending the 5th instant: 





Increase on Increase on 

the year. the quarter. 

Customs - - - - £205,659 £159,932 

Excise - - - - 344,138 269,318 

Taxes - - . - 48,566 33,845 

Property tax - - - 368,821 63,234 

Post Office = - . - 85,000 14,000 

Crown lands - - - — 5,000 
Miscellaneous - - - 196,773 —_ 

Total - - . - 1,248,957 545,332 


While the items on which a decrease has taken 


place are as follows: 


For the For the 

year. quarter. 

Stamps” - - - - £220,700 £51,715 
Miscellaneous - . -_ = 38,955 
China money - - - 475,280 300,859 
Imprest and other moneys - 131,397 32,200 
Repayment ofadvances - 408,548 = 101,730 








Total - - - 


- 1,235,925 525,459 





A Royat Portr—The Journal des Delats an- 
nounces, that the King of Bavaria is about to pub- 
lish a fourth volume of poems. 


OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION OF 
THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi- 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals—Blackwood’s Maguzine being an exact fac-simile 
of the Edinburgh edition. 

The widespread fame of these splendid Pericdicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in worke 
of a party character. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land— Whig, Tory, and Radical. “ Blackwood” and the “ Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig. 
and the “Westminster” Radical. The “North British” is 
of a more oy me cast, being under the editorial supervision 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Edinburgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and representing more particularly the Free Church 
movement in Scotland. 

The prices of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally well got up 
they afford all that advantage to the American over the Eng- 
lish reader. 

TERMS. 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE. 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. ‘ 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 = do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3.00 = do 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 = do. 


CLUBBING. 
Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of the regular subscription for three 
the fourth copy being gratis. 

O¢Fy~ Remittances and communications must be made in al! 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 
ways be done through a postmaster, by hawding him the 
amount to be remitted, taking his receipt, and forwarding the 


-receipt by mail, post paid; or the money may be enclosed in 


a letter, postpaid, directed to the publishers. 

N.B. The on all these Periodieals is reduced by 
the late post-office law to about one-third the former rates 
——- a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 


In most of the large Cities and Towns lying on the princi- 
pal railroad and steambout routes in the United States, these 
periodicals will be delivered FREE OF POSTAGE. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Jan. 7.—6m 112 Fulton street, New York. 


oe BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Obio, Attorney at Law, 

Npmintd Cassio: ie take Diportions and Actnow 
's of Deeds for the Stutes of Vermont a: 

ct, offers % i. 








Connecti- 
services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral and State courts of Ohio, and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. Office on Eighth street, two doora west of Main, op- 
posite the Methodist k concern. Jan. 7. 
LLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counselio 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office two doors north of 
American Hotel. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds, pwne- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 
SF NCER & NORTH, Attorneys and Counsellors u 


Law, the rar an? ork, 
Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER. 
Jan. B—tf JOHN W. NORTH. 
W. H. PETTIT, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and 
¢ Solicitor and Counsellor in Ch y, and G ] 
Land Agust, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
oy All 


professional business promptly attended to. 
Feb. 4.—6t* fe to 

















IRNEY & BROTHER, Wholesale and Retail ists 
and Dealers in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, and fs, 
corner of Lower Market and 0. 


at count 
invited to call and examine for themselves. Cash 











for Gin- 
ouge, Boye ax, Flaxseed, &e, D. BIRNEY. ; 
an. 7. D. B. BIRNEY. 
‘ANLEY MA ellor' a » 
a lumbia, 
Seem Sina Omen et Te j 
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OUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL, 

Mussachuselts ; Rev, J. A. Nasu, A. M., Principal 
This is a select family school, possessing every advantag, 
of location, and adapted to the care and instruction of boys 
from eight years of age and upward, till thoroughly prepared 
for college or business. ‘The terms, for board, tuition, Wash- 
ing, mending, fuel, and lights, are $160 per year, payabje 
semi-annually in advance. The summer term will commence 
on Wednesday, the 4th of May, and continue till the Ist of 
October. Circulars, with numerous references and a more 
detailed account of the school, will be forwarded, on applica. 
tion to the Principal. 

The following is a report of President Hitchcock, Professor 
Tyler, and Rey. A. M. Colton, at a late examination : 

“The subscribers, having been requested by the Rey. My 
Nash to be present, as a committee, at the recent semi-anuyy 
examination of the Mount Pleasant Family School, wish ¢, 
be understood as using no formal or unmeaning language 
when we express our high gratification at what we have see, 
and learned of the instruction and government of the sehog} 
and of its internal arrangements. The instruction in ¢),¢ 
mathematics and the Latin and Greek languages is accurat, 
and thorough. The pupil is made to understand the pring). 

yles, while he is required to be familiar with the detaj), 

arents who wish their sons to be well fitted for college inay 
intrust them to Mr. Nash, with the assurance that haif their 
college course will not have to be spent in learning wha, 
onght to have been mastered in the preparatory school, oy 
worse still, laboriously unlearning the mistakes and errop, 
they have imbibed from their early teachers. 

“ We are happy to observe that good reading is deemed 4 
prime accomplishment at Mount Pleasant; and the oli-fas}, 
ioned practice of spelling, quite obsolete in sume schools, | 
not only retained, but receives the prominence it desery. 
We caunot refrain, also, from expressing our gratification wit), 
the interest and success of the school, the entire school, jy 
the cultivation of vocal music—an art which, whether fro, 
its immediate influuence on the minds and hearta of the ph- 
pils, or its value as a permanent acquisition for the improv. 
ment and embellishment of life, is worthy of the place it helq 
in the edacation of the ancients, and is beginning to hoiq 


Amherst, 





again in sume of the schools of Europe and our own country 
“ We should not do justice to our own convictions, or to the 
merits of the school, did we not advert to the domestic gr 


rangements, and declare vur belief that it is, what it purports 
to be, a family school, in which the sacred senfiments of hori 
and fireside are cherished, and the inestimable benefits 
personal supervision and influence, of parental authority ang 
affection, are secured to as great an extent as they weil ex, 
ve secured anywhere else than under the parental roof. We 
have great confidence in the scholarly attainments and Chris 
tian character of the Principal; we see in him the high aims 
and disinterested devotedness that befit the teacher; and we 
recommend the school with entire confidence to the patronage 
of an enlightened Christian public. 
“EDWARD HITCHCOCK 
“WILLIAM 8. TYLER. 
“A, M. COLTON. 
a PRODUCE STORE, Wholesale and Retail, nori/ 
west corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, 
(late Joel Fisher’s.) ‘he subscriber, having procured a new 
stock of Dry Goods and Groceries, in addition to that pur 
chased of Joel Fisher, all of which may be relied on as the pro 
duct of F'ree Lubor, now offers them for sale at the above 
place. He respectfully invites the patronage of those whu 
give a preference to such goods, and of his friends and the 
public generally. Being the wholesale and retail agent of the 
Free Produce Association of Friends, and the retail agent of 
the American Free Produce Association, for the sale of the 
cotton goods manufactured by those associations, he will 
be prepared to furnish a greater variety of Dry Goods than 
has heretofore been offered at this establishment. 
March 4.—1m GEOKGE W. TAYLOR. 


March 25. 


\V ORRIS HOUSE, Temperance Hotel, 188 Chestnut s1., 

south side, between Seventh and Highth streets, Phila 
delphia. ‘This establishment offers accommodations for L«- 
dies and Gentlemen who are friends of the cause of Temper 
ance, and like to feel the same quiet when abroad as at home. 
Travellers accommodated for a single night, and breakfast in 
time for the morning lines, at moderate charges. ‘Transient 
board at $1.25 per day. Warm and cold baths in the house 

ixg- Sons of Temperance can obtain all the information 
they may require, at the Morris House, respecting the meet 
ings of the Divisions in Philadelphia. 

March 11.—2m T. FLETCHER, Proprietor 


OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Of 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Céilections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H. Minor, Dr. G. Bailey, Nefi & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C, Donaldson & Vo., Cin- 
cinnati; Hon. J. W. Price, Hon. J. J. McDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio; A W. Fagin, St. Louis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N, 
Barrier, Esy., West Union, Ohio; Dr. A. Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; 5. Galloway, Colambus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 
Newport, Kentucky; Gen. R. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky 
Jan. 7. 


DSF ome rine G. SNETHEN, (late Solicitor of the 
General Land Office,) Altorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Washington, ). C., practices in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in the courts of Maryland, Virginia, aud 
the District of Columbia; and acts as Agent for persons hav- 
ing business with Congress, the War, Treasury, Navy, ani 
General Post Oftice Departments, the General Land Office, 
Pension Office, Office of Indian Affairs, Patent Office, &c. 
Feb, 11.—4t 
INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 
AND LIVERPOOL,.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 
of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month 
From Philadelphia to Liverpool. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. F. 

25, Oetober 25. 

Sarunak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 

vember 25. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem 

ber 25. 
Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 

25, January 25. 

From Liver, 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. 

tember 12. 
Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 

ber 12, 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miereken—March 12, July 12, 
ovember 12. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miereken—April 12, August 

12, December 12. 

O¢g~ These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every quality tv 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
Delaware. 

Passage to Liverpool, $80; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. H. & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY ,& CO., Liverpool 
pMEROVED LAKD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oil, war- 

ranted to burn equal to sperm. It beg manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It has been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlautie cities. Orders 
received frum all parts of the United States and the British 
Provinces, and executed in any quantity, in strong barrels and 
half barrels. For sale by 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 


Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Obie. 


AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bunk Note Engravers 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. . 
Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals, ke., &ec., engraved in a superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 

This office has heen established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies, 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur- 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnati, 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby sav- 
ing time in transportation. 

This office is under the immediate supervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em- 
ploy the last thirteen years. 

Portraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the first style of the art. 

N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note 
of various tints. 


. Miercken—February 25, June 


ol to Philadelphia. 
urley—January 12, May 12, Sep- 


Paper, 
Jan. 7 
“-EDARIS, McKEE, & MARTIN, manufacture and keep 
constantly on hand, at their shop on Severith street, 
three doors west of Main street, and at Bailey, Boyer, & Ar 
nold’s, Nos. 14 and 16 East Columbia street, Cincinnaft, Ohio, 
a large and general assortment of all kinds of SCALES. Their 
Platform Scales are made from entire new patterns, upon 
their late improvements, some of which have never betore 
been offered to the public, which are so constructed as to ren 
der it utterly impossible for the works to get out of order— 
they having made greater improvements on Scales than any 
other manufacturers in the United States. It is only neces 
sary for those wanting a good article to cail and examine their 
stock, to insure a very liberal patronage. ‘Terms very rea- 
sonable, and satisfaction warranted 
REFERENCES. 

Cincinnati.—Shreeve, Steele, & Co.; Gaylord, Morrell, & 
Co.; G. &. J. H. Shoenberger; Thomas H. Minor & Co.; ( 
Donaldson & Co. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Clifton, Norton, & Co.; Hewett 
Anderson, & Co.; Snewi & Gardner. 

New Orleans.—Hewett, Heran, & Co.; Thomas B. Win- 
ston. Jan. 21. 
Fs KBRAWE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 

Store, Mo. 239 Main street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awis, Sparables, ‘Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and wil! be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. an. 7. 

VHE LIBERTY ALMANAC FORK 1847 is a pamphlet of 

48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by 4 
master hand, and illustrated by several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible cireulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
rates: 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 er 
200 copies, at $3.50 per hundred ; 5U copies for $2; 25 copies 
for $1, &e: 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847 ; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, No. 5 Spruce street, by 


1 
Jan. 7. WILLIAM HARNED. 


ANCERS CURKED.— Roots Extracted without the Knife 
R. S. Newton, M. D., performs all operations upon Can 
cers, Schirrus Breasts, Indurated Tumors, Scrofula, or Uleers, 
with his new discovered Remedy, which has proved to be one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age, and has proved itself to 
possess medical properties unequalled by any edizine now 
used or ever known by the medical profession. His method 
of treatment is new, safe, and peculiar, and has given him 4 
reputation for radically curing the above diseases not equalled 
by any other regularly educated physician living, without the 
knife, as can be seen by references. 

In all cases, the patient must visit me in Cincinnati, Obio, 
and be under my immediate care. All communications must 
be addressed to Cincinnati, post paid. 

CERTIFICATE. 

We would just say to the afflicted, that we have heen the 
subjects of Cancer, and pronounced incurable by some of the 
most eminent physicians and professors of the day, and have 
been radically cared by Dr. N.’s new remedies within the 


last five years. 
NANCY GREEN, New Lisbon, 0. 
E. F. HARMON, Kanawha, Va. 
HANNAH HEPHNER, New Lisbon, 0. 
JOHN LANSLEY, McConnelisville, 0. 
JOHN N. KERR, Gallipolis, O. 
MARY STEEL, Harrisouburg, Va 
Some hundred names could be given, if called for, of thos¢ 
who have been cured within a few years. 


REFERENCES. : 

Darius Davenport and Rey. W. P. Strickland, Cineinnatl; 

W.H. Brisbane, M. D., Philadelphia, Penn.; J. W. McGuire, 

Jackson, Missouri; Rey, E. M. Boring, Athens, Ohio; Hon. 
S. F. Vinton, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Office on Sixth street, between Main and Walnut street, 

Cineinnati, Ohio. Jan. 28.—6m_ 


N EDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI—Session of 
1847.—The Course of Lectures in this Institution fr 
the session of 1847 will commence in the Cincinnati College 0” 
MONDAY, the first day of March, and will continue four 
months. 
The following constitute the Board of Lecturers : » 
Jesse P. Judkins, M. D.—Descriptive and Surgical An# 








omy. 

Charles Woodward, M. D.—Obstetrics and Diseases of 
Wi 5 

John A. Warder, M. D.+Medical Botany and Toxitology: 

Elijah Kendrick, M. D.—Surgery. i 

Zaha L. Vattier, M. D.—Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

George Mendenhall, M. D.—Diseases of the Skin and Gen 
eral Pathology. : 

Charles H. Raymond, M. D,--Medical Chemistry. 

George Stewart, M. D.—Hygeian, and Diseases of the Ey¢ 
and Ear. 

Each Lecturer will deliver two. Lectures a week. 
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